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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuts Issue OF THE JOURNAL 

This issue of the California Journal of Elementary Education has 
been a joint enterprise of the Lassen County Superintendent of Schools 
and her staff. All members of the group shared in preparing the copy. 
The issue contains a description of Lassen County, tells of the tax- 
supported services available to the people of the county, and explains 
school district organization in the county. Other subjects dealt with 
in detail are the county office as an administrative, supervisory, and 
co-ordinating agency, the county in-service education program, problems 
of curriculum and guidance, and school health program and special 
services to children. 

A summary, “In Contemplation for Future Action,” by Lucille Gans- 
berg, County Superintendent of Schools, contains the following tribute 
to the people in this far northern rural California county: 


The people of Lassen County of necessity are self-reliant and independent. 
The isolation of their communities encourages them to use their own resources. 
They are a co-operative and progressive people, willing to try new ideas. A bit 
of the old frontier spirit is found in their directness, informality, friendliness, 
and initiative. All of these traits are reflected in the people’s attitudes toward their 
schools. They are willing to serve on school boards. They question what goes on 
in the classrooms. They are ready to equip the schools with modern furniture. 
They are willing to have new methods of instruction tried. They vision their 
schools as offering opportunity for their children to enjoy fully the privileges of 
citizenship. With these attitudes generally prevailing, the schools can be expected 
to move forward in providing a rich educational program for the children and 
youth they serve. 


LeapErRsHIP KNows No RETIREMENT 


Nation-wide civic and educational groups have selected Ethel Percy 
Andrus, for 28 years the principal of Lincoln High School in Los 
Angeles, as the “Teacher of the Year.” Time magazine of May 10 
featured the story of her leadership. In addition to recognition for her 
outstanding leadership in the field of education for youth, she is being 
honored for her service to retired teachers. 

Dr. Andrus has traveled across the nation to found organizations in 
43 states to promote the status of retired teachers. On a very small 
budget she has prepared and printed dozens of pamphlets. She also 
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publishes a quarterly carrying information for retired teachers, telling 
them of service and leisure-time activities. One remarkable achievement 
credited to her activities has been the increased amount of teacher re- 
tirement pay in many areas. She has also been furthering plans for 
building a chain of homes for retired teachers and securing from Con- 
gress larger tax exemptions for retired people. 


Co-oPpERATIVE Stupy IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
A Procress REPoRT 


Lioyp Bevans, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


The purpose of this article is to summarize recent progress in the 
co-operative study in elementary education, including progress made 
by each of the six study committees. The study was announced in the 
March, 1954, issue of California Schools, and in the May, 1954, issue 
of the CTA Journal of the California Teachers Association. 


Soon after the six study committees were organized, it became ap- 
parent that agreement would be needed on basic beliefs to guide and 
co-ordinate committee activity. Consequently, a set of basic statements 
was proposed to serve as a common reference for all committee per- 
sonnel. The basic beliefs on which the work of the six committees is 
premised have been reviewed several times by lay and _ professional 
groups. Each time the suggestions and comments received have helped 
to refine and clarify the original statements. Further comment and sug: 
gestions will be welcomed until the study is ready for publication.' 
The following are statements of the basic beliefs: 


We believe 
that public education in California is an institution of all the people 


that public education is the best means society has to further the goals it 
approves 


that clearly defined statements of purposes are needed as guides for those 
who plan and conduct learning experiences 


that statements of purpose should be sufficiently flexible that the varying 
needs of learners can be met 
We believe that the major purposes of education are 
the preparation of the individual for citizenship in a democracy 
the development of the individual to the maximum of his capabilities in 
' Comments and suggestions may be sent to Lewis Wickens, Executive Secretary, California 


Elementary School Administrators Association Co-operative Study, 3954 Twelfth Street, River 
side, California. 
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ny using information and skill (in all areas of instruction, including those of 
nt reading, writing, and arithmetic) 
re- the development of insight and understanding for effective human rela- 
for tions 
n- the achievement of economic efficiency 
We believe further 
that educational effort should be in accord at all times with the needs and 
capacities of those who learn 
that in learning all persons profit from opportunity to observe, investigate, 
and understand life about them 
that learning results mainly from the learner having goals and a course 
of action by which to achieve them 
that facility in using the tools of learning (reading, writing, arithmetic) 
he y g 
ie should be acquired in meaningful situations 
in that learners should be provided with a variety of media through which 
| to express themselves 
ue i ‘ ia 
; that education in a democracy rests on the recognition of the worth and 
dignity of every individual 
ap- that education should provide the suitable experiences needed by excep- 
ai tional persons 
oe that children need to acquire a sense of social justice and social responsi- 
bility toward all mankind 
CT- P “240 a> ‘ 
; that education has responsibility for providing the knowledge, skills, and 
AS appreciations needed for group living 
nal that education has responsibility for the development of the individual as 
ed a self-sufficient person 
g- that progress reports should acquaint the learner with his self-development 
n.! as well as with his progress toward specific goals 


that education is a co-operative enterprise which involves parents, com- 
munity citizens, and the services of many others, in addition to the services 
of teachers 


that teaching is of great importance and should be done by people who 
are personally and professionally prepared to teach 


t 
that teachers should ever strive to improve the quality of the learning ex- 
‘ perience 
that teachers should be provided the materials and services needed to meet 
the essential obligations of the teaching position 
that teaching will be most effective when the size of the class is small 
enough that the needs of each child can be given full attention 
that each teacher and pupil should be encouraged and assisted to operate 
at a high level of competence and creativity 
1 that good school and classroom organization promotes the emergence of 
leadership 
a that the assignment of duties among personnel influences the quality of 


educational services 
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that schools should be organized to include a cross section of the popula- 
tion in the community it serves, and should be of such size that learners 
experience satisfactory and comfortable living at school 


that instruction in health and safety education is essential 


that school lunch services and transportation contribute to the efficiency 
with which the central purposes of a school can be achieved and are, 
therefore, an integral part of the educational program 


that each school district should operate the necessary services which it 
can efficiently and economically provide 


that when needed educational services cannot be provided efficiently or 
economically by a school district, the services should be provided by a 
county or state educational agency 


that procurement, care, operation, and maintenance of all classrooms, 
buildings, and school properties should serve to promote the educational 
function and be executed in accordance with sound principles of business 
administration 


that extending the use of instructional services and school facilities to 
groups that wish to make good use of them is educationally and econom- 
ically sound 


that continuous study of educational problems is needed to the end that 
education can be improved 


that the public needs to be informed constantly regarding the nature of 
the school they support. 

The members of study committees have received encouragement to 
become acquainted with the basic beliefs, to identify in the list those 
items related to committee topics, and to utilize the statements as guides 
to action. The set of basic beliefs is providing unity of thought, action, 
and purpose which might not otherwise be present to the degree now 
achieved. 


Progress in Study Committees 


Committee I—What is the extent of the basic pupil needs with which 
the elementary school should concern itself and what is the recog- 
nized human load? 

Chairman: Charles Keaster, Director of Audio-Visual Services, 


Woodland 


Consultant: James Neil, Sacramento State College 


Members of this committee are attempting to describe children en- 
rolled in the public elementary schools of California. The committee 
will gather data relative to the characteristics and needs of children. 
The data gathered are available to each of the other five committees 
for use in connection with the topics they are developing in the co 
operative study. 
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Committee members have developed a questionnaire designed to 
secure information regarding the scope and incidence of certain char- 
acteristics of pupils. Questions relate to the physical, emotional, social, 
and intellectual well-being of children. The questionnaire, so designed 
that tabulation may be by machines, will be used to collect data in 
areas believed to be representative of the entire state population. 


Committee I1—What instructional materials, supplies, and equipment 
are needed for an adequate program of elementary education? 
Chairman: Mildred McGowan, Music Supervisor, Los Angeles 
Consultant: John A. Hockett, University of California, Los Angeles 


Members of this committee are defining the place and function of 
equipment and supplies in an adequate program of elementary educa- 
tion. They are developing criteria designed to guide personnel in pro- 
viding learning experiences dependent upon instructional supplies and 
equipment. Included in the report of this committee will be informa- 
tion regarding care and maintenance and reference to provisions for 
distribution of instructional supplies and equipment in a school. 

The members of this committee are studying the types and quanti- 
ties of supplies and equipment needed in elementary schools at various 
grade levels and teaching situations. The committee report is to contain 
statements regarding services which can be made available to teachers 
to help them select and use educational materials effectively. The re- 
port will also point out obstacles to better selection and use of educa- 
tional materials. 


Committee I]]—What instructional personnel and services are needed 
for an adequate program of elementary education? 
Chairman: Clifton D. Boyack, Principal of Columbus School, Berke- 
ley 
Consultant: Glenn E. Barnett, University of California, Berkeley 


Members of this committee are endeavoring to assess the nature of 
instruction, including the role of the teacher, and indicate what services 
are needed in support of teaching in an adequate program of elementary 
education. The committee plans to provide answers to questions in 
several areas, such as the following: 


What is to be taught? (In the opinion of parents, teachers, and other 
citizens of the community.) What activities can best be performed 
by the school? By other community agencies? What activities con- 
nected with teaching could be performed by noncertificated person- 


nel? 
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How large should classes be? What criteria can be used in assigning 
children to classes? Can adequate instruction be supplied by one 
teacher in a self-contained type of organization? What is the place 
of specialists in relation to instruction at the elementary school level? 
To what extent can instructional aids be relied upon to facilitate in- 
struction? —To what extent can parents and other community re- | 
sources be utilized to provide essential instruction? 
How can promising candidates be recruited into teaching? What | 
kind of preparation should they receive? What factors should guide 
employment, orientation, and the in-service education of teachers? 


The membership of the committee believes that the instructional 
programs should be related to pupil needs and organized to meet those 
needs. The instructional program should be sufficiently flexible that the 
needs of children in a changing world are constantly being met. An 
in-service education program for teachers is essential to help teachers 
meet this challenge. 


Committee [V—What administrative and supervisory personnel and 
services are needed for an adequate program of elementary education? 
Chairman: William Rogers, Professor of Education, San Jose State 

College 
Consultant: Daniel T. Dawson, Stanford University 


Twenty-one subcommittees are helping to provide answers to the 
basic questions assigned study committee number four. Committee 
members agree that the central purpose of a school is instruction. Ad- 
ministration and supervision are specialized functions which stem from 
the teaching and are justified only in terms of contributions they make 
to instruction. 


The major task confronting this committee is further study and re- 
finement of tentative answers to the central question. The committee 
first attempted to identify the administrative and supervisory functions 
needed for an adequate program of elementary education. This led, in 
turn, to the consideration of a number of topics: (1) the competencies 
needed to perform the functions of administration and supervision in 
an adequate program of elementary education, (2) the extent to which 
the administrative and supervisory functions might be vested in one 
position, (3) the points at which it becomes necessary to consider spe- 
cialized services in administration and supervision, and (4) what divi- 
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sions of the administrative and supervisory functions result in the 
greatest, support of instruction. 


Committee V—What operational and maintenance services and _per- 
sonnel are needed in an adequate program of elementary education? 
Chairman: W. Norman Wampler, Superintendent of Schools, Bell- 

flower 
Consultant: Emery Stoops, University of Southern California 


Members of this committee have formulated basic generalizations 
and guiding statements believed to be useful to anyone evaluating 
services and materials in support of an adequate program of elementary 
education. Some of these generalizations which committee members 
firmly believe are (1) that a properly planned and executed program 
of maintenance and operation is essential in order to provide educa- 
tion economically; (2) that if maintenance and operation are well 
planned and executed, it makes possible a more consistent fiscal pro- 
gram year after year; (3)) since elementary schools exist for the educa- 
tion of children, it is proper that maintenance and operation should 
be organized to contribute to that purpose; (4) that a carefully planned 
program of maintenance and operation is one which reflects a continu- 
ing, on-going, long-range perspective; (5) that certificated and non- 
certificated personnel must be helped to realize that good maintenance 
requires appreciation for the value, quality, and function of the equip- 
ment in use; and (6) that regular inspection is fundamental to a good 
maintenance program. 


A number of detailed check lists have been developed by the com- 
mittee in an endeavor to set up guidelines for careful inspection. These 
check lists in turn can be used as a reference when determining amounts 
of various goods and services that require maintenance and operation. 
Work in this direction was suspended when it became apparent that 
other details needed first consideration. 


Committee VI—What auxiliary services, including transportation, 
health, psychological, cafeteria and lunch services, are needed in 
an adequate program of elementary education? 

Chairman: Rudolph Rivera, Assistant Superintendent of City 
Schools, Merced 


Consultant: Edward M. Spencer, Fresno State College 
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The problem of this committee is one of discovering what service 
standards are needed to meet basic school and personal needs of 
children in the areas of (1) health; (2) transportation and safety; (3) 
cafeteria and lunch service; (4) child welfare, attendance and psycho 
logical services; and (5.) community services which include recreation, 
civic center activities, and child care centers. Inasmuch as the research | 
study of this committee deals with auxiliary services which relate to | 
the entire school program, committee members believe that the entire | 
set of fundamental beliefs is applicable. 


Since the topic assigned to Committee VI lends itself to more inde- 
pendent study, and since distance to travel for work together is a factor 
in the central valley, members of Committee VI have appointed five 
subcommittees. Each subcommittee is studying a service. Chairmen 
of the subcommittees and the services studied are 


Cafeteria and lunch service—James Pyers, Madera 

Health services—Vernon Heckman, Fresno 

Child welfare, attendance, psychological services—Richard Leno, 
Tulare 

Transportation and safety—Floyd Johnson, Bakersfield 

Community services—Fritz C. Rollins, Merced 


One or more of these subcommittees have prepared a final report. 


Review Board Meetings 


Each of the six study committees is encouraged to submit its mate- 
rials to a local review board made up of lay and professional people. 
This process is resulting in a penetrating kind of analysis which enables 
study committees to incorporate sound judgment from many sources 
in their final reports. Final reports from study committees are reviewed 
by members of a state review board made up of half lay and half pro 
fessional people. Mrs. Helen Putnam, representing the California 
School Boards Association, is chairman of the state review board. The 
next meeting of the state review board is to be held early in November. 


Cover ILLUSTRATIONS 


The front cover of this issue of the Journal shows the exterior of the 
new and modern Janesville Union Elementary School, a three-teacher 
school in Janesville, Lassen County. Charles F. Dean is the architect. 
Interiors of three other schools in Lassen County are shown on the 
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back cover. The top picture shows children engaged in various activities 
in the kindergarten of McKinley Elementary School, Susanville Ele- 
mentary School District. The middle picture shows the reading and 
art corner of the first grade of Washington School in Susanville Elemen- 
tary School District. The third grade in Sierra Primary School of Her- 
long Elementary School District is in the lower picture. Robert C. 
Kaestner is architect for the McKinley, Washington, and Sierra 
Primary school buildings. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

The Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association has avail- 
able to schools a play describing an incident in the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt whose birthday anniversary is observed on October 27. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to The Theodore Roosevelt House, 28 East 
20th St., New York 3, N.Y. In addition to the play, the Memorial 
Association lists films about topics in which Theodore Roosevelt was 
interested—conservation, nature, and the United States and its heritage. 
Films are suitable for use at junior and senior high school levels. 


New MarteriALs FoR THE Stuby OF AvIATION 
Look to the Sky and Jets are the first publications in a series of avia- 
tion education booklets now being prepared by the National Aviation 
Education Council. Helen Cowan Wood, General Consultant, office 
of the Fresno County Superintendent of Schools, representing Cali- 
fornia, was one of a group of educators called to Washington to aid 
in the production of these materials in the summer of 1953. 


Look to the Sky is a picture book of aviation for younger girls and 
boys, which will be especially helpful for use with children whose 
interest levels are more mature than their reading skills. In Jets, which 
will appeal to older children, the implications of life in a 12-hour world 
are developed in a manner readily understood by children. Copies may 
be ordered from the National Aviation Education Council Planning 
and Advisory Board, 1115 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, at 50 cents 


a copy. A reduction is allowed on orders of over 25 copies. 


CHILDREN AND TV 
A new 40-page bulletin, Children and TV—Making the Most of It, 
was published in February, 1954, by the Association for Childhood 
Education International in response to requests of parents and teachers 
for help on the problem. 
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Paul Witty covers the research that has been done in connection 
with children and television. Florence Brumbaugh discusses the effect 
of television advertising on children. Alyce Seekamp writes of the 
teacher's role in utilizing TV both in and out of school. 

The bulletin has been sent to Association members and is also avail- 
able to nonmembers. Copies may be ordered from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Wash- | 
ington 5, at 75 cents each. Twenty per cent discount is allowed on lots | 
of 25 or more. 


SONGBOOK FOR CHILDREN 


A songbook for children five to twelve years of age, Songs Children 
Like—Folk Songs from Many Lands, has been compiled by the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood International in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Work, Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. The collection of 60 songs from 21 nations in- 
cludes songs of the outdoors and the seasons, songs of fun and action. 
Among countries represented in the songbook are America, Austria, 
Canada, China, Denmark, England, Germany, Hawaii, Iceland, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Japan, Korea, Latin America, Poland, Russia, and Spain. 

The book, published in March, 1954, sells for $1.00. Discount prices 
on quantity orders may be obtained by writing Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5. 











A DESCRIPTION OF LASSEN COUNTY? 


Lassen County is situated in the northeastern part of California. 
Most of its area lies within the Great Basin and slopes eastward from 
the Sierra-Cascade summits. The county contains portions of three 
national forests—Modoc National Forest in the north, Lassen National 
Forest in the west, and Plumas National Forest in the southwest. 
Productive valleys, sage-brush deserts, and grazing areas comprise the 
rest of the 2,910,720 acres which lie in altitudes varying from 4,000 
to 8,762 feet in elevation. Melting snows run into many lakes and 
streams. The Susan and the Pit are the main rivers and Honey Lake 
and Eagle Lake the chief lakes. The climate of this mountainous county 
is typified by warm, dry summers and rigorous winters. ‘The tempera- 
ture ranges from below zero to above 100 degrees. 


History oF Lass—EN County 


In history, as well as in geography, Lassen County has at times 
seemed more closely related to the states east of the Sierra than to 
California. In 1856, two years after the first settlers came into Honey 
Lake Valley, they decided to create a new territory and have a govern- 
ment of their own east of the mountains. The proposed site, named 
Nataqua, was 200 miles in length and 150 miles in width with bound- 
aries set by latitude and longitude. However, it was soon discovered 
the people did not live in the territory they had described. Soon after 
this, they joined with people in western Utah (Carson Valley) in 
asking the United States Government to organize a new territory. 
When no action was taken on this request, Honey Lake Valley was 
included in the territorial organization, of Nevada. The first governor 
was Isaac Roop of Honey Lake Valley. As both California and Nevada 
claimed Honey Lake Valley, in 1863 the governors of the two states 
agreed to settle the dispute by having a survey of the land. Honey 
Lake Valley was found to belong to California and became a part of 
Lassen County in 1864 by action of the California legislature. 

The early settlers were typical of all hardy Anglo-American frontiers- 
men, some coming to trade with the immigrants pouring through this 


1Prepared by Grace D. Minch, Consultant in Elementary Education, office of the Lassen 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
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area, some seeking to establish new homes in the rich farm lands, some 
looking for gold and other minerals, and some seeking the thrill of 
adventure in a new land. Since that time, there have been influxes 
of Spanish and French Basques who engaged in raising sheep, Italians 
who found employment in the lumber mills, Mexicans who labored 
as railroad section hands, and Negroes who found employment at the 
Sierra Ordnance Depot. 


PopuLATION CENTERS 


The town of Susanville, with a population of approximately 6,000 
is the only incorporated town within the county. As county seat, site 
of two large lumber mills, and principal trading center it can claim 
to be “the largest city in California east of the Sierra.” The two largest 
unincorporated communities, Westwood and Herlong, are somewhat 
unique in their organization. Westwood, a mill town, was established 
in 1913 by the Red River Lumber Company and was purchased by 
the Fruit Growers Supply in 1944. Herlong was established in 1942 
as the housing area of the Sierra Ordnance Depot of the United States 
Army. Since that time, additional housing units have been built by 
private capital outside the depot to accommodate the increased popula- 
tion. Today Herlong is considered an established community, with mili- 
tary regulations continuing to be the pattern of government. Map 1 
shows a sprinkling of small towns in the county. It also shows the 
location of various types of industries and agriculture in the area. 


WEALTH ReEsourcEsS AND INDUSTRIES 


The 1953 agricultural crop report for Lassen County shows an in- 
come of $21,133,764. Lumber was by far the largest crop, bringing 
an income of $15,392,464, with livestock and wool second showing an 
income of $3,054,518. Income from other crops were field crops, $2,- 
368,591; dairy products, $173,434; poultry and eggs, $87,975; fruits 
and vegetables, $14,852; apiary, $3,760; and nursery, $467. Govern- 
ment payments to agriculture in the county amounted to $37,700. 

The annual payroll income of the community of Herlong for 1953 
totaled 8% million dollars. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Although the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific railroads run 
through the lower part of the county and the Great Northern and 
West¢rn Pacific through the central and northern parts of the county, 











Map 1 


Types oF Crops AND INDUSTRIES AND THEIR LOCATION IN LASSEN 
County 
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On the pictorial map lumber is represented by sawmills, railroad round- 
houses by an engine, beef cattle by the head of a steer, wool by a 
sheep, and grain by waving stalks of grain. The following is the key to 


the locations on the map: 


1. Western Pacific and Great 11. Westwood 22 
Northern Railroad roundhouses 12. Susanville 

2. Nubieber 13. Johnstonville 

3. Bieber 14. Standish 

4. Madeline 15. Litchfield 

5. Tule Lake Reservoir 16. Amedee 

6. Termo 17. Southern Pacific Roundhouse 

7. Ravendale 18. Janesville 

8. Eagle Lake 19. Honey Lake 

9. Lassen Volcanic National Park 20. Milford 


(section within Lassen County) 21. 
. McCoy Reservoir 22. 


_ 
Oo 


Sierra Ordnance Depot, Herlong 
Doyle 
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Herlong and Doyle are the only points at which trains stop for pas- 
sengers. Passenger bus lines offer daily service between Redding and 
Alturas, Alturas and Susanville, Red Bluff and Susanville, and Susan- 
ville and Reno. State highways 36, 89, and 14, and U. S. highways 
299 and 395 (Three Flags Highway) furnish ample car and truck 
routes. The cautious driver listens intently on winter mornings to radio | 
weather reports to learn whether chains are mandatory or chains are | 
advised before leaving his home. Many pilots who have private planes | 
make use of the municipal airport of Susanville and the landing strips 
at Herlong, Westwood, Bieber, Ravendale, and Doyle. 


CoMMUNICATION 


Established in 1864, The Lassen Advocate, published in Susanville 
every Thursday by Richard L. Myers, has the largest newspaper circu- 
lation in the county. Mr. Myers also publishes The Sugar Pine Press, 
a weekly serving the Westwood area, and The Challenge, a weekly 
serving the people of Herlong. Radio station KSUE (Sierra Sue), a 
250-watt station, offers both local announcements and world-wide news 
coverage. Two-way radio communication is used by personnel of the 
sheriff's office, the State Division of Highways, the United States Forest 
Service, and logging operators. At present, no television service is avail- 
able in the county. 

SERVICES IN THE CouNTy 


Certificated personnel numbering 214 work in the schools of Lassen 
County. Of this number, 130 are elementary teachers, 74 are secondary 
school teachers, and 10 are members of the staff of the county super- 
intendent of schools. Also serving the area are nine physicians, eight 
attorneys, one civil engineer, one architect, six dentists, three veterinar- 
ians, two optometrists, and five chiropractors. Service organizations in 
the county include international and local clubs and lodges, Farm 
Bureau Centers, Pomona Grange and its subordinates, 4-H_ clubs, 
chapters of Future Farmers of America, and Future Homemakers of 
America, Cattlemen’s Association, Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, and the American Red Cross. 
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THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
AVAILABLE TO CHILDREN IN LASSEN COUNTY? 


The Consultant and Co-ordinator of Health Education on the staff 
of the Lassen County Superintendent of Schools has the responsibility 
of planning and carrying out a health program for the rural schools 
and co-ordinating the health activities. 


HEALTH Procram OsjECTIVES 


Many people, including the public health school nurses of Lassen 
County and neighboring counties, the Consultant in Health Education 
of the State Department of Education, elementary and secondary 
school administrators, and the County Superintendent of Schools share 
responsibility for establishing the objectives for the school health pro- 
gram. This group set up the following seven objectives: 


1. To secure the maximum health for every child, according to his 
capacities and limitations, through his own intelligent co-opera- 
tion and that of others who influence his environment 

2. To point up the need of a healthful environment, physical and 
mental 

3. To teach positive health attitudes and practices 

4. To recognize signs of illness, physical defects, and emotional 
problems 

5. To give simple emergency care 

. To provide health consultant services for schools 

7. To utilize all available community and state resources 


On 


AcTIvITIES TO FurTHER OBJECTIVES 
A program of activities concerned with maintaining a healthful school 
environment, making health teaching effective, and giving pupils the 
health services they need has been set up to further the objectives. 
Sanitary and Safety Inspections of Schools 


School personnel have the responsibility of providing and maintain- 
ing a good school environment, which is necessary to healthful school 


?Prepared by Leslie Woodruff, Speech Correctionist, and Elizabeth Wyss, Consultant and 
Co-ordinator of Health Education. 
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living. Safety and sanitary inspections of the schools and premises are 
conducted periodically. Unsatisfactory conditions are noted and plans 
made for their correction. During the inspection the following are 
given attention—sanitation, lighting, seating, water supply, washroom 
and drinking facilities, heating and ventilation, lunchroom, first aid 
equipment, playgrounds and apparatus. 


Health Education 


The health consultant presents and distributes materials to teachers 
and gives demonstration lessons which bring out good health practices 
such as personal cleanliness and grooming, good housekeeping, proper 
use of drinking and washroom facilities, lunchroom procedure and 
good eating habits, safety, and first aid. 


Health Services to Pupils 


Health services to pupils include physical examinations and apprais- 
als of pupils’ progress in acquiring health practices. Audiometric and 
vision tests are given to pupils. Immunization spot checks are made 
frequently to determine the margin of protection that exists against 
preventable diseases and to plan for additional immunization proce- 
dures. Orthopedic and otological clinics are maintained to serve chil- 
dren who are referred to them. When a child’s health condition should 
have more care than the school and community offer, the school nurses 
confer with the child’s teacher and parents regarding ways his needs 
might be met. 

Parent-teacher associations sponsor and assist with child welfare con- 
ferences and preschool health programs throughout the county. Special 
health conferences are conducted each spring for children who will 
start school in the fall. Members of the parent-teacher association for 
each school secure lists of the children. School nurses arrange for physi- 
cians and dentists to examine the children to determine their health 
needs. During the conferences the school nurses confer with parents 
regarding their children’s needs and encourage them to follow through 
on the recommendations made by the examiners. In certain cases the 
school nurses assist parents in securing the necessary medical and 
dental care. 

The parent-teacher associations assist the school nurses with vaccina- 
tion and immunization surveys which are made periodically to learn 
the status of communicable disease protection among the school chil- 
dren. Following the survey, the completed forms are studied, and where 
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protection is questionable, parents are advised to consult with their 
family doctor. 

The two Lions clubs in the county participate in the school health 
program by giving financial assistance to parents who are unable to 
pay for eye examinations and eye glasses for children. The Lassen 
County Tuberculosis and Health Association sponsors a tuberculosis 
case finding program by providing free chest X rays for persons over 
fifteen years of age. 


PROGRAM FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


During 1950-51 a survey and study were made of exceptional chil- 
dren in Lassen County.? The purpose was to locate exceptional chil- 
dren, determine their needs, and to help them to become happier, 
healthier, and more efficient citizens. All children who had one or more 
conditions which deviated from the accepted normal were considered 
exceptional—the gifted, the emotionally disturbed, the mentally re- 
tarded, the hard of hearing and deaf, the speech defective, the partially 
seeing and blind, the orthopedically handicapped, the spastic, and 
others. 





Groups participating in the survey were the Lassen County Super- 
intendent of Schools and staff, elementary and high school teachers 
and administrators, Lassen County public health and school nurses, 
the Bureau of Special Education of the California State Department 
of Education, the California State Department of Public Health, the 
Department of Special Education, San Francisco State College, and 
the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. Preliminary plans 
were formulated by the County Superintendent of Schools and her 
staff. These plans were presented during one of their conferences to 
the school administrators for study and refinement. They were then 
presented to the school nurses and teachers and the survey procedures 
explained. 

Detailed plans for conducting the survey were made and carried out 
by the County Superintendent and her staff. Each of the four consult- 
ants in elementary education assumed responsibility for carrying on 
the survey in the schools he served. Administrators and teachers co- 
operated in filling out referral forms for children who showed any signs 
of deviation from the accepted normal. 


2“A Study of the Survey of Exceptional Children Conducted in Lassen County During 
1950-51.’ A Report Presented to Educators in Lassen County. Prepared by Gladys Berglund, 
Consultant in Elementary Education [Lassen County. Susanville, California: Office of Lassen 
County Superintendent of Schools,] December, 1951, pp. vi + 74 


2—2135 
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Children for whom referral forms were completed because of devia- 
tions in their speech, vision, or hearing were tested by consultants 
from the Bureau of Special Education of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Individual intelligence tests were given by a psy- 
chometrist from San Francisco State College. Meetings of the County 
Superintendent and staff, school administrators, and public health 
school nurses were held to consider the needs revealed by the survey 
and to make plans for meeting them. 


Since the beginning of the survey and study, the exceptional chil- 
dren’s program in Lassen County has been an active and continuous 
phase of the total education program. School nurses give vision and 
hearing tests to pupils, and classroom teachers assist in observing pupils 


for all deviations. Pupils referred by the teachers are studied by the | 


consultants and nurses who follow through by securing for the children 
the examinations they need. Home visits are made to confer with par- 
ents and when necessary parents are guided in using local and state 
resources to secure care needed for their children. School programs are 
adjusted to fit the child’s physical, emotional, and educational needs. 


A special record file of all exceptional children is kept by the ele- 
mentary consultants of the County Superintendent’s staff. This file is 
brought up-to-date each fall by the consultants and the school nurses 
with the assistance of the classroom teachers. ‘The record for each child 
is reviewed frequently to learn whether his needs are being met. 


Speech Therapy 


As a part of the annual survey of exceptional children, the classroom 
teacher notes any child whose speech differs noticeably from normal 
speech. These notations are given to the general consultants who give 
them to the speech therapists. In certain schools a screening test is 
given to entire classes by the speech therapist. 


The cases of children with organic speech defects are classified as 
inactive until the defect has been remedied or has been found to be 
beyond surgical aid at which time they are transferred to the active 
file and are scheduled for such treatment as is possible. However, the 
majority of cases are found to be functional rather than organic, that 
is the speech organs are normal but the child has formed incorrect 
habits in using them. Functional speech difficulties may be divided 
into the following types for therapy: substitutions, the use of one sound 
for another; additions, adding superfluous sounds to words; slurring, 
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blending of some consonants to produce indistinct sounds; delayed 
speech, an unusually retarded vocabulary, or an extreme type of baby 
talk; stuttering, including stammering, primarily functional in nature 
but including that due to emotional disturbance. 

Stutterers are usually treated individually but most other functional 
cases fall into common types with the same approximate problem. 
This similarity allows for group treatment. In one large population 
center visited, it is possible to allow groups a 30-minute session per 
week; the individual cases are allowed approximately 20 minutes each. 
In the rural areas this therapy period is reduced somewhat, owing to 
the distance between schools and the travel time necessary during the 
working day. However, the lack of time for therapy is offset by teacher 
in-service training, which helps in establishing a carry-over from the 
speech session into classroom speech and conversation. 


The Aurally Handicapped 


The speech therapist includes all children with hearing problems 
in the regular schedule of visits and gives lipreading instructions as 
needed. As part of this section of the total program, the county speech 
therapist upon request assists the school nurses in the administration 
of pure-tone audiometric screening tests for hearing loss. 








TAX-SUPPORTED SERVICES AVAILABLE TO THE PEOPLE 
OF LASSEN COUNTY?! 


Lassen County looks after the general welfare of its citizens much 
as does any other county in California. It provides for government, ed- 
ucation, public health and safety. However, the organization of these 
services is much simpler and sometimes they are administered in a more 
informal manner than is generally followed in more thickly populated 
counties; there are more face-to-face relationships. 


EpUCATIONAL SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND YouTH 


The public schools in Lassen County serve 4,500 students from kin- 
dergarten through grade fourteen. There are now 17 school districts in 
the county consisting of 11 regular elementary school districts, 2 union 
elementary districts, 2 elementary districts, 1 unified district, and 1 
union high school and junior college district. The following tabula- 
tion shows the kind of school district, the mumber of schools and 
teachers in each district, the number of grades, and other pertinent 
information: 


11 Regular elementary school districts 


6 one-teacher schools housing grades 1-8 
4 two-teacher schools housing grades 1-8 
1 six-teacher school housing kindergarten—8 


2 Union elementary school districts 


Shaffer Union Elementary School District grades 1-8 
5 teachers housed in 4 buildings 
Unionized in 1949 
Bond election for new building May, 1954 


Janesville Union Elementary School District 
Unionized December 11, 1953 
1954 first year in operation 
3 teachers 


2 Elementary school districts employing superintendents 


Herlong Kindergarten—8 
3 buildings—28 teachers 


1 Prepared by Grace Vann Miller and Ruth Overfield, consultants in elementary education; 
Glenn Thompson, Director of Audio-Visual Education and Child Welfare and Attendance; and 
Elizabeth Wyss, Public Health Nurse, Consultant and Co-ordinator of Health Education, all of 
the staff of the Lassen County Superintendent of Schools. 
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Susanville Kindergarten—8 
4 buildings—38 teachers 
1 Unified school district. Kindergarten—8 
Westwood 
Elementary school. Kindergarten—6 
22 teachers 


Junior-senior high school. Grades 7-12 
21 teachers 


1 Union high school and junior college district. Grades 9-14 


Attendance center at Susanville. Grades 9-14 
33 teachers 


Additional attendance centers at 
Bieber. Grades 9-12 
5 teachers 


Herlong. Grades 9-12 
11 teachers 


In some of the elementary and high school districts in the county 
good use has been made of community resources and special programs 
have been developed to meet community needs. At the secondary level 
both general and vocational courses are offered. For students who want 
on-the-job training, Lassen Union High School at Susanville offers an 
academic-vocational program that is open to sophomores and upper 
classmen. Students enrolled for this program take the general require- 
ments, English, mathematics, history, and science, plus two periods 
a day of work on the job. They are paid regular wages for their work 
and the jobs are regulated according to the State Labor Code as to 
type and hours of work. The school supervises students on the job 
by consulting periodically with the employer. The Susanville attend- 
ance center has a strong agriculture program with active chapters of 
the Future Farmers of America and Future Homemakers of America. 
The junior college has two special terminal courses—forestry and gun- 
smithing. These classes have attracted students from many parts of 
California and from other states since these courses are rare in junior 
colleges. As there are no continuation classes in Westwood, students 
over sixteen may get special permission to work and to attend classes 
a minimum of five periods a day instead of the usual seven. 

The Herlong School District has introduced and plans to continue 
a summer school for elementary pupils. The first session was held in 
1953 and was open to all children of elementary school age who wished 
to attend. The aim was to give enriching experiences to the children 
and to increase their ability to use skills in meaningful situations. 
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Teachers planned for the children units of work that did not duplicate 
those used in the regular school program. The children were grouped 
according to age and interest. 

The Susanville Elementary School has a swimming pool supplied 
with water from a natural hot spring. All children in grades five through 
eight are given regular swimming and lifesaving lessons. Approximately 
90 per cent of the children who take the lessons pass the Red Cross 
beginning swimmers test before they are through the eighth grade. 

The County Free Library serves Lassen County children through 
its juvenile departments in all local branches and through the local 
school districts. All the elementary school districts belong to the County 
Library system and contribute financially to it. The county librarian 
purchases and distributes recreational reading material, supplementary 
texts, and reference materials. | 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES TO ADULTS 


Adult education classes are maintained and operated in each of the 
three attendance centers of Lassen Union High School and at West- | 
wood High School. The courses most commonly offered are American- | 
ization, bookkeeping, typing, woodshop, and welding. Unusual courses | 
offered include shell loading at Susanville and lapidary at Bieber. | 
The latter is very popular in a county that offers many opportunities | 
to rock collectors. Other courses are given if there are enough requests. 

At Herlong adults have for some time enjoyed a good recreational 
and educational program financed and supervised by the Herlong 
Elementary School District as a community service. The activities 
offered are community leagues in baseball and basketball, and classes 
in ceramics, music (band and chorus), and wood working. 

The County Free Library also serves adults of the county. It has 
headquarters in the Court House and operates 16 branches throughout 
the county. A reading room is maintained by each branch. Books are 
also available on request through agreement with libraries of neighbor- 
ing counties and may also be requested from the California State 
Library. The County Library has a large selection of professional pub- 
lications for both elementary and secondary school teachers. 


Pusric HEALTH, WELFARE AND PROTECTION 
Public Health 


The maintenance and improvement of health conditions in Lassen 
County are the responsibility of the part-time county physician and 
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health officer. Indigent persons may go to him for free diagnosis and 
treatment. When sanatorium or general hospital care is necessary he 
prescribes them at public expense for patients unable to meet the ex- 
pense involved. 

The school nurses work with local physicians on public health prob- 
lems and give various types of assistance to families as needed. The 
five nurses work co-operatively with local health and welfare agencies. 
Sanitary engineers from the State Department of Public Health make 
regular visits to the county to inspect public places such as camp- 
grounds, swimming pools, public rest rooms, school lunchrooms, res- 
taurants, and grocery stores and advise regarding needed improvement. 
Upon request they offer consultation services to school trustees on the 


construction of wells, the testing of drinking water, and the disposal 
of waste. 


Crippled Children Services 


Under the auspices of the State Department of Public Health, diag- 
nostic clinics are held for handicapped children. The nurses plan and 
conduct a clinic for crippled children each spring and an otological 
clinic each spring and fall. Cases may be referred to these clinics by 
doctors, parents, teachers, and others. When necessary the nurses assist 
the patients to secure needed care and treatment. When financial as- 
sistance is required, the case is referred to the county welfare depart- 
ment. 


Communicable Disease Control 


Regulations of the State Department of Public Health are followed 
in dealing with communicable disease and immunizations. Spot checks 
are made periodically to determine the immunization status of school 
children. At present there is a safe margin on smallpox and diphtheria 
protection. Communicable diseases have been a minor problem among 
school children due in part to health education and immunization. 
The practice of good health habits, cleanliness, and sanitation has re- 
duced to a minimum the nuisance diseases such as scabies and impe- 
tigo. More information and education is needed to reduce the preval- 
ence of colds among the school population. The public health school 
nurses visit suspected cases of tuberculosis which are identified in 
X ray programs and investigate cases and contacts reported by physi- 
cians. A sanatorium, located at Redding, is supported by Lassen, Shasta, 
Siskiyou, and Trinity counties. 
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Welfare 


A central welfare office with a staff including a director, two social 
workers, and two clerks carries major responsibility for the welfare 
work done in the county. Besides furnishing food, clothing, medical 
care, and shelter to the indigent, the office acts for the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare in the local administration of old age security, 
aid to the needy blind, aid to the partially supporting blind, aid to 
needy children, crippled children services, and boarding home pro- 
grams. Families and individuals who are able to supply their basic 
needs but are unable to do more are given medical, dental, and hos- 
pital care. Foster home care is provided for certain children with prob- 
lems. The welfare office co-operates with public health nurses, the 
schools, the probation office, and agencies giving special attention to 
underprivileged and neglected children. Counseling services by trained 
workers are available for persons of all ages and all economic levels. 
The staff of the welfare office endeavors to render its services promptly 
and humanely with due regard for the rights of the individual and the 
preservation of family life. 


Probation Office 


The probation officer investigates all cases referred to him by the 
courts and reports his findings to the judge. Further follow-up depends | 
on the disposition the judge makes of the case. The probation officer | 
usually is able to establish a friendly relationship with the child and | 
his parents. He works closely with the schools, the welfare office, and 
other individuals and groups who are concerned with the problems 
involved. Individual programs are planned for children, often with the 
assistance of other agencies, especially the school and the welfare office. 
Plans for individual children generally include a modified curriculum 
or special employment. These arrangements usually result in preventing 
further difficulty. When the child’s home environment appears to be 
a contributing factor, arrangements may be made with the welfare 
office to provide a foster home for the child. 


Fire Protection Service 


Due to the fact that 91.8 per cent of the county is covered by forest, 
chaparral, and sagebrush, the Forest Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Division of Forestry of the California Depart 
ment of Natural Resources maintain fire fighting equipment and reg- 
ular crews of fire fighters in the county. During the fire season the 
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number of fire fighters is greatly increased. The towns and lumber 
mills have their own fire departments. The entire county is divided 
into fire districts and protection is supplied by full-time and volunteer 
firemen. Volunteer groups select their own leaders and hold meetings, 
practice for fighting fires, and give fire fighting demonstrations regu- 
larly. There is agreement among the local fire departments, forest serv- 
ices, and industries that mutual assistance will be given in emergencies. 


The Courts and Law Enforcement 


The county is organized into four judicial districts—Big Valley, 
Honey Lake, Madeline, and Westwood. One judge presides over the 
superior court. The sheriff and eight full-time deputies are the chief 
law-enforcing officers in the county. Each township employs a_part- 
time constable. Susanville maintains a police force, consisting of a 
chief of police and six officers. One policeman is in charge of the school 
safety patrol which the schools sponsor for the protection of children 
going to and coming from school. 

The Sierra Ordnance Depot maintains its own court and police pro- 
tection. The military staff consists of a judge advocate and a security 
oficer. The police force manned by civilians consists of the provost 
marshal and guards. All infringements of the law committed on the 
military reservation are tried before a U. S. Commissioner. 


Civil Defense 


The entire county has an organized program in case of enemy attack 
or local emergency. The sheriff, who is the civil defense chairman, has 
five assistants each of whom directs operations of his respective divi- 
sion. Within the program there are provisions for transportation and 
supplies, protective services (law and order), fire prevention, com- 
munications and personnel, and caring for casualties. In Susanville over 
1,800 persons are signed up in the civil defense program for specific 
duties and have their instructions on what to do in case of an emer- 
gency. Similar organizations are set up in the less populated centers. 
Close co-operation exists between the ofhce of the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools and the civil defense chairman. 


RECREATION 


Many recreation areas are available to the people of Lassen County. 
In addition to the national forests, there are two state wildlife refuges, 
Honey Lake and Madeline. These areas are open to the public during 
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the duck, goose, and pheasant seasons. The principal game birds found 
in the refuges are wild ducks—the mallard, pintail, widgeon, and teal, 
wild geese—the Canada honker, lesser Canada honker, cackler goose, 
snow goose, white-fronted goose; and the strikingly beautiful ring. 
necked pheasant. 

Other areas of the county offer good hunting to people from all 
over California who are seeking the mule-tail or black-tailed deer. The 
mule-tail is found mainly in the desolate but beautiful sagebrush- 
covered Madeline Plains area, while the national forest areas support 
most of the black-tailed deer. During deer season small towns bustle 
with activity as thousands of hunters pour in from all over the state. 


Many people find sport in hunting bear, rabbits, valley and moun- 
tain quail, and certain predators, such as the mountain lion, bobcat, 
or coyote. Special hunting seasons also attract many sportsmen who 
wish to try their Iuck shooting antelope or sage hen. 


For those who like fishing, the lakes and streams in the county and 
adjoining areas abound in rainbow, lochleven, German brown, or east- 
ern brook trout. Lake Almanor is one of the most popular lakes for 
trout fishing. Feather River and Hamilton Branch are probably the two 
most popular streams in the area for large rainbows and lochlevens. 
Many anglers prefer fishing for the warm water type fish found in 
the area such as the catfish, bluegill, crappie, black bass, and white- 
fish. Map 2 shows the type of game and where it is available in the 
county. 

Many camping and picnicking areas have been established for use by 
the public in the three national forests. Generally, the camps are free 
to those who wish to use them. Stoves, running water, garbage disposal 
facilities, and lavatories are available at most sites. 

Many people in Lassen County have become interested in nature 
study and anthropological hobbies. Groups participate in hikes to study 
birds, plant life, insects, mammals, and reptiles. Some people have 
beautiful collections of Indian relics found in the area over a period 
of years. One of the largest and most active clubs is the Lassen Rocks 
and Mineral Society whose members go on numerous excursions to find 
interesting rocks and minerals, some of which are cut and polished for 
jewelry or useful items such as book ends or paperweights. This organ- 
ization finds extremely helpful the resources of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, the University of California, and the University of Nevada. 
Both summer and winter sports are popular in the county. Swimming 
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Lassen County is known as a sportsman’s paradise, abounding in deer, 
water fowl, and land birds for the hunter and fish for the angler. The 
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is enjoyed by many in nearby Lake Almanor, Silver Lake, and Eagle 
Lake. Most popular is the Roosevelt Pool, an indoor pool owned by 
the Susanville Elementary School District, and filled with water from 
a natural hot spring. Red Cross swimming courses are offered to chil- 
dren and adults during the summer months and in the evenings during 
the school year. In the winter months many seek recreation by skiing 
and sledding. Ski enthusiasts spend many hours at Coppervale Ranger 
Station, Willard Ski Area, and at points where ski tows are located 
in the adjoining national forests. The most popular ski tow in the 
vicinity is at the Sulphur Works in Mt. Lassen National Park where 
skiing can be enjoyed into the summer months of most years. 

The organized recreational program offered every summer at Susan- 
ville city playground is well attended. Children are provided many | 
activities under the direction of a playground supervisor. Various 
sports, games, tournaments, arts and crafts, storytelling, picnics, hikes, 
bicycle tours, and other activities of interest are participated in by the 
children of Susanville and the surrounding areas. 

Two full-time recreation directors, with the assistance of several 
part-time helpers, conduct a year-round recreation program in Herlong. | 
In addition to participating in various sport and game tournaments, 
children may work in handcrafts and the teen-age group may take 
part in social activities carried on at the youth center. This program, 
in addition to the annual summer school, is enthusiastically received 


by the children of Herlong. 





AcEncries Aipinc AGRICULTURE AND LUMBER 


Tax-supported agencies give a variety of services that help in main- 
taining the leading industries of Lassen County. Funds for carrying 
out the work of these agencies come from taxes collected directly by 
the county and funds granted by the state and national governments. 

The Agriculture Commissioner of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture gives service by protecting crops against injurious rodents, testing 
seeds, helping in the control of serious insect pests, inspecting nurseries, 
and preventing the spread of plant diseases through quarantine. Apiary 
inspections and registrations are conducted. Other valuable services 
given are brand inspection and standardization of marketing require: 
ments and grades of sizes for fruits, vegetables, and eggs. Reporting 
service is given through publishing estimates of acreage, production 
and value of major field crops, the number and value of livestock and 
poultry, and the number of board feet and value of lumber milled. 
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The Lassen County Agricultural Extension Service was established 
in 1914 by the Smith-Lever Act. Through affiliation with land grant 
colleges it carries on an education program based on experiment and 
research. As new materials are developed, they are demonstrated by 
actual use. The Extension Service has the responsibility for the 4-H 
club program. 

Through enabling acts passed by the State Legislature, two soil 
conservation districts have been formed in Lassen County. The Pitt 
Conservation District serves northern Lassen County and the Honey 
Lake Valley Conservation District serves the Honey Lake Valley area. 
These districts are under local control. Each has a district governing 
body. At the request of a district, the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture provides trained personnel who 
work with the governing body helping landowners to establish soil 
conservation programs. 


ConsERVATION AGENCIES Wuicu Alp THE SCHOOLS 


Because the people of Lassen County are directly dependent upon 
natural resources for a livelihood, conservation has a special signifi- 
cance. The Forest Service considers carrying on programs of conserva- 
tion for children and youth one of its most important activities. Each 
year forest rangers, through the office of the county superintendent of 
schools, plan for visits to classrooms during Conservation Week to 
show films and talk to the children. These visits have helped to stim- 
ulate interest in conservation and make the children aware of conserva- 
tion problems and of their responsibilities as citizens to protect forests 
and wildlife. 

The Forest Service co-operates with the Lassen Junior College School 
of Forestry by making its facilities and personnel available for use. 
Many of the students in the school of forestry get valuable practical 
experience by working with the forestry crews during the summer. 

The Soil Conservation Service and the California Department of 
Fish and Game have freely contributed time and materials to the 
schools, performed experiments for classroom observation, and con- 
ducted for pupils field trips to areas where conservation practices are 
being carried on. They have also conducted field trips for teachers as 
a part of institute programs. The trips have been a valuable means of 
orienting new teachers to the resources within the county. 








SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION IN LASSEN COUNTY? 


The 17 school districts in Lassen County represent a wide diversity 
in size, in wealth per average daily attendance, and in kind of organ- 
ization. Assessed valuation ranges from $98,000 per unit of average 
daily attendance in Butte Elementary School District, which is large 
in size but small in population, to $66 per unit of a.d.a. in Herlong, 
the location of Sierra Ordnance Depot. The average assessed valuation 
per elementary pupil is $7,305; for each high school student it is $26, 
500; for pupils in the county’s one unified district it is $4,923 per unit 
of elementary a.d.a. and $13,960 per unit of secondary a.d.a. The loca- 
tion of the school districts is shown in Map 3. 

Because of their remoteness from other population centers, three 
districts in the eastern part of the county will probably continue to 
operate one- and two-room schools and to maintain their independent 
district identity. On the other hand because of its location and well- 
defined community characteristics, Westwood Unified Elementary Dis- 
trict has become well established as a unified school district. Likewise 
Shaffer Union Elementary District in the heart of Honey Lake Valley 
has become firmly established in the four years of its existence. The 
newly formed Janesville Union Elementary School District is just be- 
ginning to plan for additional classroom facilities, the employment of 
an additional teacher, and more extensive transportation service. The 
Herlong Elementary School District has recently extended its bound- 
aries, with the full approval of its neighboring district, to include new 
housing units being constructed outside the military base. 

It is quite likely that changes in district organization in the near 
future will occur in three areas in the county. A need for better school 
buildings and transportation is expected to influence the organization 
of several small districts around Susanville. Fluctuation in population 
in the southeastern end of the county will doubtless be reflected in 
changes in school district organization, but at present the situation is 
not stable enough to plan immediate action. In the northern part of 
the county the establishment of a joint unified school district is being 
seriously considered because the area is a natural geographic entity, 


1 Prepared by Lucille Gansberg, Lassen County Superintendent of Schools. 
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On the pictorial map an elementary school district is represented by a 
dot, a high school by a pyramid The following is the key to the loca- 
tion of the school districts in the county: 


1. Fall River Joint Unified * 10. Richmond Elementary 

2. Bieber Elementary 11. Johnstonville Elementary 

3. Adin Joint Union * 12. Riverside Elementary 

4. Madeline Elementary 13. Janesville Union Elementary 
5. Butte Elementary 14. Lake Elementary 

6. Ravendale Elementary 15. Milford Elementary 

7. Westwood Unified * 16. Herlong Elementary 

8. Susanville Elementary 17. Bird Flat Elementary 

9. Shaffer Union 18. Long Valley Elementary 


* All districts listed are in the Lassen Union High School District except West- 
wood Unified School District which has its own high school, Fall River Joint 
Unified School District part of which lies in Shasta County with Shasta the 
county of control, and Adin Joint Union School District part of which lies in 
Modoc County with Modoc the county of control. 
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and certain parts of it are already organized into joint high school and 
joint elementary districts, namely, Adin Joint Union Elementary Dis- 
trict and Big Valley Joint Union High School District. At present 
Modoc is the county of control for the Lassen County areas in these 
districts. In the event that a joint unified district should become estab- 
lished including these districts and additional Lassen County area, 
Lassen would become the county of control. A small part of the county 
on the northwest side has become part of Fall River Joint Unified 
School District with Shasta the county of control. 

The County Committee of School District Organization ? composed 
of 11 members has become well informed about district problems. In 
order to have the benefit of the thinking of educators to guide them 
in setting policy and making decisions, in January, 1953, the County 
Committee requested the County Superintendent of Schools to invite 
administrators and teachers to form a committee to advise them. 

Upon invitation from the County Superintendent, 18 educators 
agreed to work as an Educators Advisory Committee to draw up a 
statement of policy on school district organization, review the present 
status of district organization in Lassen County, and make recommen- 
dations for proposed reorganizations. District superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers from both town and rural schools, and members of 
the staff of the County Superintendent of Schools were represented 
on the committee. 

The County Committee requested the Educators Advisory Commit- 
tee to make its recommendations for district organization in terms of 
these questions: 


1. Where does the population to be educated live? 

2. What educational opportunities should be provided? 

3. How many children should be gathered together in one attendance 
center? 

4. Will road conditions and topography make it possible to bring 
them together? 

5. What will the budget probably be in the proposed attendance 
center? 


To help the Advisory Committee make its study, the County Super- 
intendent arranged the preparation of large spot maps pinpointing 
the residence of every rural child. This answered in graphic form the 
question, “Where does the population to be educated live?” 


2 Referred to hereafter as ‘“The County Committee.” 
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The statements of policy and recommendations prepared by the Ed- 
ucators Advisory Committee represented the careful deliberation of the 
group in a series of five meetings. In reaching its conclusions the group 
disregarded existing school district boundary lines. Recommendations 
represented the best professional judgment of committee members. 

In expressing their philosophy in terms of an adequate educational 
program they agreed on the following six points: 


1. The term “graded elementary school” should preferably refer to 
grades kindergarten through six, although in certain localities the 
term would need to apply to grades kindergarten through eight. 

2. A special music instruction program would not be recommended 
for elementary grades. 

3. A specialized physical education program would not be recom- 
mended for a graded elementary school but might be of value 
in a junior high school program. 

4. A junior high school organization should consist of a unit of at 
least 200 pupils. 

5. A natural change of interests exists between the pupils of grade 
six and seven and again between those of grades nine and ten. 

6. Junior college classes should be housed in buildings separate from 
the high school if possible. 


The following recommendations were made in considering location 
of attendance centers: 


1. No elementary school pupil should ride a school bus for a period 
longer than 30 minutes in going one way between home and 
school. 

2. Class load in both elementary and high school should not exceed 
25 pupils. 

3. All school districts should concern themselves with satisfactory 
housing for teachers. 

4. Kindergartens should be established wherever practical. 


As a result of a study made by the Educators Advisory Committee 
and at the request of electors who were also interested in the study, 
the County Committee conducted a study and recommended the union- 
ization of three elementary school districts, Janesville Elementary, Lake 
Elementary, and Missouri Bend Elementary. With the approval of the 
State Board of Education an election was held. Janesville and Missouri 
Bend voted for a union district; Lake voted to remain an independent 
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district. As a consequence of the vote, Janesville Union Elementary 
District was formed from the former Janesville and Missouri Bend 
districts. The County Committee will continue to use the report of the 
Educators Advisory Committee as a guide in surveying the need for | 
improved district organization and planning future action. In this way | 
lay citizens and educators are working together to secure improved | 
school district organization. 

To help trustees and patrons understand the procedures of school 
district organization and the factors involved, the County Superin- 
tendent has prepared and distributed mimeographed material describing 
the processes of school district organization, and containing data on 
assessed valuations, school district expenditures, attendance, transporta- 
tion, and cost analysis. Co-operative relationships have been estab- 
lished with the Farm Bureau Education Committee and Farm Centers. 
The trustees association, the Lassen County School News, the local 
newspapers have all helped to spread information about school district 
organization. As the County Committee carries out an on-going study 
of district organization, the County Superintendent of Schools is in a 
key position to supply pertinent information, interpret data, and assist 
in the formulation of policy. 











THE COUNTY OFFICE AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE, 
SUPERVISORY, AND CO-ORDINATING AGENCY ? 


The office of the Lassen County Superintendent of Schools functions 
as an intermediate unit of school administration, with the local district 
as the primary unit for operation and control of the public schools and 
the State Department of Education as the agency providing state-wide 
leadership, equalization of financial support, and minimum standards 
that must be met in operating the educational program. The County 
Superintendent provides leadership and supervision for the schools in 
the county, makes certain services available to the schools, co-ordinates 
the educational program, and interprets the program to school trustees, 
school personnel, and the public. 

In Lassen County there is a definite need for the services rendered 
by the office of the County Superintendent of Schools because of the 
diversity in local school district organization, the size of the districts, 
resources of the districts, and school enrollments that are too small to 
justify full-time employment of persons to give the needed services. 

Prior to 1947 the County Superintendent of Schools was able to pro- 
vide the services of one supervisor to the rural schools and part-time 
services of a public health nurse. Since the establishment of the County 
School Service Fund in 1947, the County Superintendent has been 
able to expand the services offered to the extent that they are available 
to all the schools in the county. As the services of the county office 
expanded, it soon became evident that there needed to be a common 
bond of understanding if the services were to be used to good advan- 
tage and interpreted correctly to school personnel and patrons. Teachers 
and administrators throughout the county, with leadership offered by 
the County Superintendent’s staff, developed a statement of philosophy 
of education that is basic to the operation of the schools in the county. 
The staff members have a continuing responsibility to define and in- 
terpret this philosophy of education in terms of what goes on in the 
classrooms and in relation to A Framework for Public Education in 
California.2 





? Prepared by Lucille Gansberg, Lassen County Superintendent of Schools. 
2A Framework for Public Education in California. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. 
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Because of the characteristics of schools in Lassen County, general 
supervision is provided rather than special supervision. The location 
of the schools, the size of the schools, and the needs of teachers have 
influenced the composition of the staff of the County Superintendent 
of Schools. The staff members providing professional service include 
four consultants in elementary education, one consultant in secondary | 
education, a director of audio-visual education, a speech correctionist, | 
and one full-time and one part-time public health nurse. In addition 
to their other duties, two staff members provide child welfare and at- 
tendance services for the rural schools. A school psychologist works 
in the county one week each month. 


How Srarr AND County SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Work TOGETHER 


Each Monday morning all members of the certificated staff meet with 
the County Superintendent of Schools to discuss problems and make 
plans for carrying out the work needed. The following is a list of the 
activities that are carried on in these meetings: 

1. Setting policy for all phases of the education program operating 

in the schools in the county 

2. Reviewing current needs of the schools 

3. Co-ordinating county-wide programs in curriculum development, 

testing, in-service education, and county-wide activities such as 
playdays and graduation 

4. Sharing resources in the solution of problems 
. Assigning responsibilities 

6. Increasing the value of attendance at professional conferences by 
giving staff members the chance to prepare themselves in advance 
by sharing the thinking of the rest of the group through discussion 

7. Sharing the results of conference attendance by reports to the 
entire group 

8. Making plans for the in-service program to provide education at 
the district and county levels 

9. Refining and co-ordinating plans for teachers institutes, summer 
workshops, extension courses, consultant service to teacher group: 
or individuals, and institutes for trustees and noncertificated per 
sonnel 

10. Sharing information regarding new materials, such as books, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual materials 
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11. Co-ordinating schedules of meetings and school activities 
12. Informing the entire staff of each member’s activities and plans 


13. Planning for interpretation of the educational program to the 
public through radio and the Lassen County School News. 


The County Superintendent of Schools works closely with members 
of the staff in the in-service program. The Superintendent and staff 
work together in planning meetings and participating in them. By at- 
tending professional conferences with staff members and sharing re- 
ports at staff meetings the County Superintendent keeps in close touch 
with current trends and best practices in in-service education. The 
County Superintendent and staff plan together how they will put into 
practice conference recommendations which are appropriate to the 
local situation. 


How THE County SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND STAFF Work 
Wirn Loca Scuoot ADMINISTRATORS 


For the past six years the administrators of the larger elementary 
schools and all the high schools have met twice a year with the County 
Superintendent and her staff. At these day-long meetings they share 
ideas and information, define policies, and set up and co-ordinate pro- 
grams of county-wide educational activities. The agenda for these meet- 
ings are set up in advance by the County Superintendent according 
to suggestions and requests made by members of her staff and the school 
administrators. The joint meeting of administrators and staff provide 
the occasion for staff members to make progress reports to the admin- 
istrators for all to discuss the on-going program, to examine new areas 
of activity and service, to agree upon areas of service and priority of 
needs to be met, and to evaluate the program proposed by the office of 
the County Superintendent. 


During the past year the County Superintendent’s Advisory Council 
has been set up with meetings once a month for a half day. Again 
the administrators of the larger schools attend and meet with the 
County Superintendent to discuss matters of mutual interest. Admin- 
istrative matters predominate in the discussions, but such matters as a 
county-wide elementary music festival, a county-wide playday, exten- 
sion courses and summer workshops for teachers, and psychological 
services for children are also acted upon. The County Superintendent 
serves as liaison between administrators and staff in matters that con- 
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cern the instructional program, guidance services, and in-service ed- 
ucation. 

Consultants on the County Superintendent’s staff confer with admin- 
istrators and principals with whom they work to (1) interpret the 


county office program and policy; (2) set up a program of service at | 
the local district level; and (3) evaluate local needs and make plans 


to meet them. 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BusINEss SERVICES 


Handling school district accounts, payrolls, and budgets require con- | 


siderable attention from the County Superintendent of Schools in a 
county like Lassen. State reports on attendance, finance, and retire- 
ment are closely allied to these responsibilities. The accounts for all 
the lunchroom programs in the smaller schools are carefully examined 
in the County Superintendent’s office each month as a service to the 
lunchroom managers to help them keep their records in proper order. 

Maintaining good working relations with members of the governing 
boards of the school districts requires a great deal of the county super 
intendent’s time and attention in a rural county. These relationships 
include consultation and advice on teacher procurement, appointments 
to vacancies, budget planning, leadership for the trustees association, 
information on school district elections and school district organization, 
and interpretation of the county school service program. 

A great variety of administrative and business details comes to the 
immediate attention of the county superintendent in a small county. 
They include such widely differing activities as the registration of 
credentials, setting up the county school service budget, keeping county 
school service accounts, supervising the insurance programs of the 
smaller schools, and assisting districts to prepare their annual report of 
transportation expense. 
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Consultants on the staff of the Lassen County Superintendent of 
Schools plan their activities so they have close working relations with 
the teachers in the schools they serve. The kind of service a staff 
member is prepared to give determines how he works in a school. The 
size and organization of the school he is serving and the distances he 
must travel to the school also influence the ways in which he works. 
Since schools seek to raise the quality of living for all children through 
improvement of the instructional program, individual consultants share 
the responsibility of co-ordinating the many available services and re- 
sources in order to meet the needs of children, teachers, and parents. 


Work or GENERAL ELEMENTARY CONSULTANTS 
Activities Common to All Consultants 


General consultants in the office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools plan preschool meetings with groups of teachers and individuals 
at the beginning of each school year to review with them the philosophy 
and aims of education. In these meetings plans are projected for re- 
alizing the aims, information is presented to teachers regarding the 
books and other instructional aids available, and teachers are given 
opportunity to share their experiences and ideas. New teachers are made 
acquainted with the county handbook for teachers, available curricu- 
lum guides, permanent records of pupils, and materials for the testing 
program. The County Library Service and the audio-visual service are 
explained. The teachers are given the help they need in planning their 
programs of instruction. Pupils records are studied as a basis for plan- 
ning appropriate programs for the pupils. The social studies outline 
in the teachers handbook is used to select social studies units for the 
programs. Help is given in developing the units selected. During the 
meeting plans are made for conducting teachers meetings throughout 
the year. Monthly meetings are scheduled, topics for further study are 





_ | Prepared by Verne Crane, Grace Vann Miller, Grace D. Minch, Ruth Overfield, Consultants 
in Elementary Education, Glenn Thompson, Director, Audio-Visual Education and Child Wel- 
fare and Attendance, Leslie Woodruff, Speech Correctionist, Elizabeth Wyss, Consultant and 
ordinator of Health Education, all of the staff of the Lassen County Superintendent of 
ools, and Lucille Langenbach, formerly of the Lassen staff, now General Supervisor of 
Instruction, office of the E] Dorado County Superintendent of Schools. 
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selected, and committees are named. The following list of topics is 
typical of those selected for study: 

1. Interpreting achievement and mental maturity tests 
Planning for more individualized instruction in the skill subjects 
Planning ways to improve classroom environment 
. Exploring ways to understand and help individual pupils 
. Planning valuable independent activities for primary pupils 
Studying a subject area field 
Sharing specific information in any given field 
Using audio-visual aids effectively in the classroom 


CONAN AWD 


. Interpreting the schools to the public 
. Setting up objectives for the next school year 


— 
io) 


How Consultants Work in Certain 
Schools in the County 


In the Susanville Elementary School District buildings located on 
three different sites house the pupils from kindergarten through grade 
six. By visiting each school at least one day a week, the consultant 
has opportunity to observe teaching techniques and pupil behavior. 
He also discusses with teachers problems that are causing them difk- 
culty. Bi-monthly meetings in each of the three buildings give the 
consultant added opportunity to share with the principal and teachers 
pertinent problems and to work co-operatively toward their solution. 
Grade level meetings, called by the consultant, are held once a month 
and provide opportunity to carry on in-service programs and to complete 
projects such as mounting pictures for the social studies files or develop 
ing improved methods of teaching a subject. During the last three 
years, the administrator for each school and a consultant from the 
office of the county superintendent of schools have shared responsi: 
bility in working with teacher groups to improve the methods used in 
reporting to parents. As a result of this work, the Susanville school: 
are now using the following practices in reporting to parents: 

1. Preschool group conferences with parents of children on the kin 

dergarten and first grade levels 

2. Individual parent-teacher conferences held once a year at the kin: 

dergarten level 

3. Individual parent-teacher conferences held during the first and 

third quarters with parents of the pupils in grades 1-6 
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4. Written reports issued to parents of pupils in grades 1-6 during the 
second and fourth quarters of the school year 


For many years the teachers in the Honey Lake area and Madeline 
Plains have been organized into the Southern [Lassen County] Rural 
Teachers Association. Monthly meetings of the association were at first 
held on Saturdays, and often the P.T.A. or other community groups 
have co-operated in serving lunch or supper. This arrangement was 
necessary when roads were unpaved and travelling was much slower 
than it is today. The schools now have a minimum school day on one 
Friday of each month, making it possible to hold mectings from 3:30 
pm. to 6:00 p.m. at the various schoolhouses. The problems studied 
at the meetings are selected by the teachers. Studies have been on topics 
such as ways to put the philosophy of the county superintendent's 
ofice into practice and how to make language instruction in the class 
room meaningful. Work from classrooms is displayed at each meeting. 

In the Bieber Elementary School District in the northern part of the 
county, a minimum school day once each school month gives teachers 
time for their professional meetings. Several of their meetings may be 
devoted to making a study of a problem or subject of common concern. 
One year the group developed a health program for the schools. In 
developing the program, primary, intermediate, and upper grade teacher 
committees studied the health needs of their respective groups to de- 
termine the aspects of health education to be emphasized at different 
age levels. The school nurse and a health consultant from a neighboring 
county helped the group to set up objectives and develop plans for 
their attainment. Among the objectives were those of emphasizing the 
importance of nutrition, encouraging good eating habits and good table 
manners, and making the school Junchroom an attractive place in which 
to eat. Teaching materials were collected, classified, filed, and cata- 
logued for use. At the end of the year the work of the group was com- 
piled into a guide. 

Elementary and secondary teachers working in the northern area 
of Lassen County form the Lassen County Teachers Association, 
Northern Section. Meetings of this group are held four times each year, 
immediately after school or in the evening. The program for the meet- 
ings involve solving problems and carrying out activities related to those 
of the county and state association. 

Directed observation by classroom teachers is another plan used in 
the rural schools for in-service training. Careful preparation is made 
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for classroom visits by the teacher. Prior to the observation, methods 
and procedures are analyzed with the teachers who are to visit and a 
guide for observation is prepared. Discussions following the visit are used 
to point up the teachings and learnings involved in the classroom situa- 
tions. The opportunity for more experienced teachers to demonstrate 
their teaching procedures serves as an incentive to them in their work, 
and their demonstrations give inexperienced teachers opportunity to 
model their practices along the lines that have proved outstanding. 
Graduation from the eighth grade in small rural schools still has a 
significance it no longer has for urban sections of the state. It is a 
definite time for stepping out of a well known environment into a 
larger, broader world at high school. Bringing together the boys and 
girls from the eighth grade in the small rural schools in the county to 
practice and carry out the graduation ceremony takes them one step | 
toward the new experience they will have in the fall. Because there | 
must be time to plan, time to consult with teachers and pupils, time 
to revise plans, a teacher committee is set up as early as February. The | 
job of this committee is to select a general plan of action and to work | 
out details of organization. The general consultant assists the com: | 
mittee and co-ordinates the plan so that the pupils from the schools 
are able to come together for four or five rehearsals. After this planning 
and preparation, the graduation exercises are presented in Susanville. 


General consultants have helped classroom teachers plan and con- 
duct study trips within the community and to distant points. The gov- 
erning board of one rural schoo] district makes provisions in the budget 
for a study trip outside the county for the pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades. This trip is planned as a part of the social studies 
program. 

Co-operative planning for this trip has been a stimulus to the pupils 
teacher, parents, and consultant and an important factor in building 
a fine relationship between the school and the community. For weeks 
before the trip, the pupils are busy making plans. Letters for reserve 
tions and appointments are written. Bus and train schedules are studied 
The budget is carefully prepared, and a daily schedule of activities 
is worked out in detail. Social studies time is devoted to searching for 
information regarding things they will see while they are on the trip. 

While they are making the trip the pupils add to their fund o 
information by making careful observations and asking well directed 
questions of persons they have opportunity to interview. The trip als 
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gives the ; upils experiences that are conducive to character building 
—they learn the value of courtesy, co-operation, and patience. 

The study trip is culminated with a number of activities. The first 
of these is a community dinner where the pupils share their experiences 
with parents and friends. At school the pupils evaluate what they have 
gained from the trip. They talk over what might have been done to 
make the trip even more valuable. Letters of appreciation are written, 
stories are prepared for the school yearbook and the county newspaper, 
and tape recordings are made for presentations over the air. From these 
experiences many demonstrable values are evident, but immeasurable 
are those many intangibles that each child will cherish throughout life. 


How the Consultant Works at 
Herlong and Westwood 


The consultant from the office of the county superintendent of 
schools serves the elementary schools of the Westwood Unified School 
District and the Herlong Elementary School District in numerous 
ways. How his services are used are shown in the following descrip- 
tions of activities in which he participates. A plan for furthering school- 
community relations was introduced in Herlong by presenting to the 
parent-teacher association the philosophy of education employed by 
the schools and explaining how the school program is planned to carry 
out the philosophy. Panel discussions of the educational program of 
primary, intermediate, and upper grade levels followed. The consultant 
helped the teachers prepare materials and acted as moderator for the 
panel. Teachers, who had a lead in these presentations, profited from 
this sharing of experiences with the community. In turn, they were 
encouraged to hold group conferences with parents. Early in the fall, 
the Herlong kindergarten teachers invited parents of their pupils to an 
evening meeting. “The Parent’s Day in Kindergarten” was planned for 
parent participation in kindergarten experiences. The opening program 
and the concluding social hour were held in one kindergarten room. 
The room contained rhythm band instruments and many attractive 
books. The other kindergarten room contained manipulative materials, 
finger paints, and clay work. The parents had opportunity to partici- 
pate in kindergarten experiences by making use of the materials. As a 
consequence of the evening each parent went home with a better un- 
derstanding of the purposes of kindergarten. 

The first grade teachers in Herlong held a parents’ night at which 
time school activities have been discussed. Copies of daily seat-work 
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papers prepared by teachers for the children were given to each parent, 
Explanation was made of the purposes of each type of seat-work and 
its relation to reading or other areas of the curriculum. 

At other evening mectings, an entire first grade class was present. 
This made it possible for the teacher to demonstrate part of her day's 
program and for parents to see children engaged in group activity and 
independent work. The consultant had an active part in helping 
teachers prepare for these presentations and was present to aid teachers 
in interpretation of the program. 

In Westwood, the consultant helped certain of the teachers prepare | 
for a special subject observation period. Each parent was invited to 
observe his own child in a reading group. In this way the parents were 
able to see how a good reading lesson was conducted. 

Another facet of the program of parent-teacher relations was the de- | 
velopment in Herlong and Westwood of a program of individual con- 
ferences between the teacher and the parent. Much time was spent 
in evaluating the existing program, making plans for presenting the idea 
to the community, compiling forms to be used by teachers, and devel: 
oping techniques for teachers in conducting a conference. Written 
evaluations from parents and expressions by teachers were evidences | 
of the success of the program. 

The consultant helped teachers in both Herlong and Westwood to | 
secure needed materials and to plan programs for each grade level. | 
Much of the work was done in conferences held after school was | 
dismissed. Through the work of reading committees, both schools pre 
pared a “Chart of Readers.” These charts listed many levels of readers 
for each grade. 


Work oF CONSULTANT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The consultant in secondary education works with upper grade and 
secondary school teachers to improve instruction. He also works with 
elementary school consultants and administrators to secure similarity 
between the programs offered by the various schools. In addition, for 
the past two years the consultant has worked with the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils at Roosevelt Elementary School in Susanville with 
the idea that his knowledge of pupils going on to Lassen Union High 
School might be used to advantage in helping the ninth grade teachers 
plan their courses. It is planned to extend his services gradually to the 
grades of Lassen Union High School and to other secondary schools 
in the county. 
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The first real needs at Roosevelt School were for an agreement on 
a common philosophy of education and a clarification of policies, espe- 
cially with regard to guidance. To meet these needs the consultant 
worked with teachers, both individually and in faculty meetings, to 
foster a wholesome attitude toward the pupils, to help in understanding 
them as individuals, and to help in providing suitable teaching materials 
for pupils. The consultant also worked with pupils who had guidance 
or behavior problems, made home calls when he considered them ad- 
visable, and worked closely with each pupil’s teacher. On many occa- 
sions it was found helpful to discuss certain guidance problems in 
teachers meetings. In these instances the needs of the pupils involved 
were analyzed and the procedures which brought about satisfactory 
adjustment were described. As a result of these practices, existing poli- 
cies were improved and new ones evolved. Almost every problem aris- 
ing at school had important implications for both administration and 
supervision. Various problems such as keeping account of attendance 
during departmental classes, the use of the auditorium, policies con- 
cerning noon and evening dances, and many others were worked out 
at teachers mectings, with the result that everyone concerned had the 
security of knowing what could be done and how to do it, and what 
could not be done and the reasons why. Whenever a practice was care- 
fully worked out, tried for a time, and any necessary alterations made, 
it became the policy of the school as long as similar conditions were 
in force. Every one of the school’s policies was recorded by the con- 
sultant when it was made, and the entire set of procedures was com- 
piled into a teacher's handbook. All schedules, such as the yearly 
school calendar, yard duty, and schedule of classes were included in 
the handbook so that every teacher had a copy for ready reference. 
The handbook was of great help in the orientation of new teachers at 
the beginning of the next year. 

One result of the standardization of policies and procedures has 
been that, in the second year at Roosevelt, it was no longer necessary 
to have a weekly faculty meeting for administrative purposes. Meet- 
ings devoted to curriculum development are now being held during 
alternate weeks, and the consultant is spending time working out cur- 
riculum problems with teachers. A beginning has been made in improv- 
ing the reading program. In the time now available, it is expected that 
significant progress will be made. 

During the school year of 1953-54, a new report card was developed 
which was more in keeping with the modern philosophy of education 
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and could be used in connection with the individual conference be- 
tween parent and teacher. At present the policy of the school is to 
report to parents twice by conference and twice by the report cards 
during each school year. 


Work OF THE HEALTH CONSULTANT 


The health consultant, as a member of the staff of the county super- 
intendent of schools, works closely with elementary and special consult- 
ants in evaluating and planning health programs for the schools. The | 
health consultant co-ordinates the health program for the schools in | 
the county by holding conferences with individuals and group meet- 
ings with school nurses. State consultants in health, physical education, 
and recreation and other special fields are invited periodically to par- 
ticipate with the county superintendent of schools, her staff, and 
school nurses in planning programs of health education and devising 
ways of utilizing the health services available. The school nurses plan 
and organize annual diagnostic clinics for children with hearing prob- 
lems and for those orthopedically handicapped. 

Nurse-teacher conferences are scheduled twice during the year. At 
the fall conference the health program for the year is reviewed, and 
routine visits by the nurse to the school are planned. A spring con- 
ference is held to evaluate the school health services and to appraise 
pupils’ health. At this conference the nurse and teacher complete 
recording pertinent data on the pupil’s permanent cumulative schoo 
health record. 

Health services which may be given by the nurse during the school 
year are the following: 


1. Assisting the teacher in recognizing physical defects and signs of 
illness 

2. Adjusting the school program to fit children’s health needs 

3. Providing the teacher with health education materials 

4. Working with the teacher to help emotionally disturbed children 

and others who have health problems 

. Visiting homes to confer with children’s parents regarding health 

6. Arranging for medical and welfare services that are required to 
meet certain health needs of the children. 


Ww 


Phases of the school health program are discussed and demonstrated 
at teachers meetings. Instructions and demonstrations are given in 
weighing and measuring, vision screening, and first aid. Teachers are 
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instructed in the recognition of signs of physical illness, emotional dis- 
turbances, vision and hearing impairment, and crippling conditions. 
Educational health materials are presented for examination; these in- 
clude books, pamphlets, and posters. The utilization of health activities 
is emphasized, because classroom health education has added interest 
when related to life situations. For example, the lunch hour provides 
excellent opportunity for teaching good eating habits and encouraging 
pleasant social relationships. Local health and welfare facilities are in- 
terpreted in order that teachers may give guidance to parents in secur- 
ing needed health and welfare services. The health consultant co- 
operates with professional and lay persons and civic groups to co- 
ordinate their health activities with those of the school program. 


Aup10-VisuaL EpucaTIon 


Shortly before school opens each year the director of audio-visual 
education conducts workshops for the teachers in the various areas of 
the county. All teachers, especially those new in the schools, are in- 
vited to attend. At these meetings teachers are familiarized with the 
audio-visual catalogue, materials and equipment available, ordering, 
and distribution procedures. A short review on proper methods of util- 
ization is presented either by film, filmstrip, or transcription. Then 
teachers are taught how to operate and care for the equipment they 
will be using. 

During the school year the audio-visual director visits most of the 
schools in the county once a month to consult with the administrators, 
audio-visual co-ordinators, and teachers. Special help, when needed, is 
given on problems concerning utilization, room darkening, or opera- 
tion of equipment. Catalogue organization is discussed with teacher 
groups to determine the most effective ways of cataloguing materials. 
Arrangements for extension courses are made if enough teachers indi- 
cate a need for such. Several audio-visual courses have been offered in 
the county during the past few years and most teachers have satisfac- 
torily completed the required audio-visual course for their teaching 
credentials. New audio-visual materials are previewed monthly by sev- 
eral groups of teachers throughout the county who decide whether the 
material should be purchased. Members of the staff of the county su- 
perintendent of schools, various school administrators, school nurses, 
and pupils often take part in these preview sessions. 

During weekly meetings of the staff of the county superintendent of 
schools, problems concerning audio-visual materials are discussed. New 
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materials are brought to the attention of those present and information 
is given that will help them put the materials to use in the program 
where they are most needed. The policy of the audio-visual depart 
ment is decided upon by all members of the staff so that teachers and 
pupils in the county may receive the best possible service. Through 
this sharing of ideas and discussions, a co-ordinated program is achieved, 


SPEECH CorRECTION 


The speech correction program involves giving therapy to pupils 
and consultant service to teachers. Since the teacher is a key figure 
in the speech training of children, the consultant in speech correc- 
tion confers frequently with him to discuss the particular problems 
and needs for therapy of speech cases in the classroom. These confer 
ences are held whenever the teacher and consultant feel the need 
for collective thinking and sharing of ideas regarding a pupil’s needs. 

Meetings with groups of teachers are held to develop a better under. 
standing of the speech program as a whole, to discuss problems of speech 
deviates, and to revise or expand the speech program to meet the needs 
of the pupils. 

In the larger population centers the consultant in speech correction is 
available to plan with the administrator in the establishment of a pro 
gram to meet the speech needs of pupils and to assist in setting up 
standards for evaluating pupil’s progress. 


Cuitp WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE Work 


Because of distance and terrain, two staff members of the county super 
intendent of school’s office serve as part-time supervisors of child wel- 
fare and attendance for school districts that do not have a supervisor 
of child welfare and attendance. The primary responsibility of the 
supervisors doing this work is to see that children attend school regu- 
larly. When problems arise, they act as liaison between the home and 
the school to assist parents, teachers, and pupils in working out satisfac 
tory solutions to their problems. They serve in an advisory capacity 
all school districts requesting their services, assist teachers with attend 
ance procedures and reports, issue work permits, help in compiling 
state attendance reports, investigate reported absences, inform the schoo 
and employers regarding child labor laws, and offer the best guidance 
possible to pupils needing assistance. One supervisor of child welfar 
and attendance also serves as liaison between the California Yout! 
Authority and the schools whenever need arises. This service is to hel 
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pupils who have been committed to the Youth Authority make a smooth 
transition back to school life. 


INSTITUTES 


Although institutes are not a legal requirement for counties having 
as few school districts as Lassen County, the teachers and school ad- 
ministrators favor an annual one-day institute. It is felt there are social 
and professional advantages gained in meeting together because insti- 
tutes strengthen the feeling of unity and offer opportunities for getting 
acquainted with others working in the same grade or subject field. 


Details of securing speakers and making local arrangements for the 
institute program are worked out by the county superintendent of 
schools and her staff. Past institutes have been organized around themes 
such as the following: 


1. Responsibilies of the educator in a democratic society for conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources 


2. Lassen County uses its resources for the betterment of children and 
youth 


3. Education for a creative approach to today’s living 


Institutes having a conservation theme have given teachers oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with personnel in local, state, and federal 
agencies that have responsibility for furthering conservation and to 
make study trips to bird refuges, forest areas, and lumber mills. Gen- 
erally, institute programs have been advanced by community leaders, 
personnel from the state colleges, and representatives of the State De- 
partment of Education. “Buzz” sessions and section meetings have of- 
fered opportunities for group leadership, group participation, and pro- 
fessional growth. An annual meeting of the Lassen County Teachers 
Association is a part of the institute program. 


Immediately following an institute, questionnaires designed to ob- 
tain evaluations of the program and suggestions for future meetings 
are mailed to all teachers. The results are compiled and presented to 
members of the county superintendent’s staff and the administrators 
of schools who offer suggestions for selecting the theme and speakers 
for the next institute. Values of the institute are carefully weighed 
from the standpoint of expenditures of time and money. 
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Work WITH THE REGIONAL STATE COLLEGE 


Chico State College has worked very closely with the County Su- 
perintendent’s staff for the past few years. The college is very much 
aware that Lassen County has a teacher supply problem. Because it is 
sometimes difficult to find qualified teachers who will leave the larger 
population centers of the valley and coast, many former teachers have 
been recruited and many teachers with a minimum of training have 
been hired. Chico State has co-operated in many ways in offering these 
teachers opportunities for getting the education they need. In spite | 
of the intervening 150 miles of mountainous road, often covered with | 
snow in winter, the county superintendent of schools and the college 
have worked out some outstandingly successful in-service programs. 

For the past five summers short college sessions have been held in 
Susanville. In these sessions social studies, art, physical education, 
music, literature, and curriculum development have been emphasized. 
Two of these courses, curriculum development and music, were fol 
lowed up by the college instructors through the ensuing school year. 
This service was made possible by contract between the county super: | 
intended and Chico State College. A similar contract arrangement was 
used to make psychological services available during the school year 
1953-54. Extension courses have been given in audio-visual education and 
political science. College instructors have come to the county weekly for 
evening meetings. Chico State College has also provided speakers for 
Lassen County Teachers Association meetings as well as teacher and 
trustee institutes. In addition to giving courses, the College has from 
time to time provided consultants to help plan an outdoor education 
program and co-ordinate health and physical education services within 
the county. 

Usinc THE Services oF State ConsuLTANTS 


Consultants from the State Department of Education and the State 
Department of Public Health have made valuable contributions to the 
educational program in the county. Consultants from the Bureau o 
Guidance and the Bureau of Education Research have conducted in 
stitute sessions, participated in teachers meetings, and conferred with 
members of the staff. A consultant from the Bureau of Health Educ 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation has visited the schools t0 
assist in evaluating physical education and recreation facilities, pla 
ning improvements, and suggesting increased utilization of available 
school plant facilities. During one summer a state consultant taught! 
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a course in physical education in Susanville under the sponsorship 
of Chico State College. Members of the Bureau of Elementary Educa- 
tion have served as institute leaders and also helped with the language 
arts program. At a Susanville summer session one member of the Bureau 
was the instructor of a children’s literature course. Consultants from 
the Bureau of Secondary Education and the Bureau of Homemaking 
Education have helped with the high school curriculum. Consultants 
from the Bureau of Special Education and the State Department of 
Public Health gave invaluable guidance to the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools in making a survey of exceptional children in 
1950, and gave consultant service in screening vision, hearing, and 
speech. A nutritionist on the staff of the Supervisor of the School 
Lunch Program has helped to arrange institutes for lunchroom workers 
and has given consultant service to lunchroom managers. 


Under the direction of a consultant from the Bureau of Elementary 
Education, an age-grade survey was conducted in all the elementary 
schools of the county in 1949-50. This resulted in a statement of pro- 
motional policy by the County Board of Education. As a further result 
of the survey, several pupils were moved to grades where their op- 
portunity for adjustment was in accord with their needs. Consultants 
in the Bureau of Audio-Visual Education have given ideas regarding 
the use of audio-visual materials and co-operated in many ways with 
the county director of audio-visual education. 


Support OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The staff of the office of the county superintendent of schools be- 
lieves that membership in various professional organizations is im- 
portant. By taking an active part in these organizations the staff gains 
many new ideas which are helpful to the educational program in the 
county. Members of the staff of the county superintendent of schools 
and professional employees of the schools support the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the California Teachers Association. Staff 
members are also active in the state and sectional programs of the Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Association, California Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association, and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education Association. Some members of 
the staff are also active in other professional associations including the 
National Council for Teachers of English, California Guidance Asso- 
ciation, California Speech Therapy Association, Association for Child- 
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hood Education International, and the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association. 

The county has an active teachers association composed of several 
local teachers’ groups. These groups are affiliated with the Califomia 
Teachers Association and membership by teachers is urged so that all 
may take advantage of the many professional benefits to be derived 
from this organization. 

The following are examples of organization activities in which staff 
and teachers have taken leadership roles: 


1. Helping to develop a guide in Language Arts for use in grades 
K-12 (California School Supervisors Association, Northern Sec- 
tion ) 

2. Planning and holding a meeting in this vicinity for teachers in- 
terested in conservation (Audio-Visual Education Assoication, 
Northern Section) 

3. Serving as chairman of professional committees (California 
School Supervisors Association, Northern Section ) 

4. Serving on State Professional Committees (California School Su- 
pervisors Association) 


Activities such as these bring benefits directly to the staff and teachers 
who, in turn, are better able to give children in the county a more 
meaningful program of instruction. 
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CURRICULUM AND GUIDANCE! 


Each teacher in Lassen County has in his possession two handbooks 
that have been prepared by teacher groups and members of the staff 
of the County Superintendent of Schools. A Handbook of Information 
for Lassen County Teachers? devotes one section to curriculum poli- 
cies and procedures. It defines the objectives of each subject field and 
gives brief suggestions for attaining them. Handbook of Community 
Resources * gives the general description of community life in Lassen 
County, the natural environment, and resources available for use in 
instructional programs. Directions are given for securing and utilizing 
the information gained from study trips and interviews with persons 
who have the information needed. 


In order that the instructional programs of schools in Lassen County 
might be well co-ordinated and directed toward logical growth, the 
County Superintendent and staff are working on a long-range program 
of curriculum improvement and in-service training. The ultimate ob- 
jective is the development of an integrated curriculum from kinder- 
garten through junior college. 


At a joint conference of the County Superintendent and staff and 
consultants of elementary and secondary education of the State De- 
partment of Education on April 11 and 12, 1952, a proposed plan 
for improvement of curriculum and services in the schools of Lassen 
County was developed. The plan indicated content to be covered, ed- 
ucational services to be provided, and activities for use in each cur- 
ticulum area. Techniques for putting the plan into action were out- 
lined and activities to be used for extending projects already underway 
were listed. Teacher groups are working constantly with consultants 
from the office of the County Superintendent of Schools in studying 





‘Prepared by Verne Crane, Grace D. Minch, Ruth Overfield, Consultants in Elementary 
Education, Glenn Thompson, Director of Audio-Visual Education and Child Welfare and 
Attendance, and Leslie Woodruff, Speech Correctionist, all of the staff of the Lassen County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

* A Handbook of Information for Lassen County Teachers. Prepared by the Staff of the 
County Office of Education with the Cooperation of the Teachers of Lassen County. Susanville, 
California: Lassen County Board of Education, 1950, pp. 32. 

® Handbook of Community Resources. [Prepared co-operatively by many teachers in Lassen 
ounty. Llewellah Buckles, Chairman, General Committee]. Susanville, California: Lassen 
County Schools, n.d., pp. 32. 
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instruction in the various subject fields to find ways of improving in- 
struction. In some instances, mimeographed bulletins have been pre- 
pared to disseminate information collected by these groups. A guide in 
social studies for grades one, two, and three was prepared for use in 
the Westwood Unified School District. Teachers in the Bieber Ele. 
mentary School District prepared a guide for health instruction. 
Teachers in grades one to six in the Susanville Elementary School Dis. 
trict are preparing social studies outlines and supplementing the outlines 
with files of pictures and stories. 

Each school district has studied its reading program and purchased 
books according to its needs. Reading books available for each grade 





have been listed to show the sequence in which they may be used | 
to advantage. Through off-campus summer sessions held by Chico | 
State College, the County Superintendent of Schools has been able | 
to arrange courses in the social studies, fine and applied arts, science, 
music, arithmetic, literature, and physical education. 

The follow-up of two summer sessions is worthy of special note. | 
During the school year following one summer session, the instructor | 
for the course in music one day each school month observed teachers | 
as they were presenting music in their classrooms. Each observation 
was followed by an interview with the teacher. During the interview 
the teacher was given the opportunity to ask for the help he needed 
and to inquire about materials. The instructor for the course in social 
studies spent one week each school month working with the teacher | 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in four different school districts and 
held monthly meetings of the combined group of teachers and their 
administrators. 





Use or Aupio-VisuaL Arps 


When the County School Service Fund became available in 1947, 
equipment and instructional materials were purchased to set up an 
audio-visual aids library. The department now has films, filmstrips 
study print sets, 2x2 slides, 34x4 slides, models, maps and globes, rec 
ords and record albums, transcriptions, specimens, viewmaster reels 
and recorded tapes. Altogether, there are now available to the teacher 
working in Lassen County about 4,000 different titles including a fev 
that were produced locally. 

Every school in the county has its own sound projector, filmstriy 
and slide projector, and screen. Most schools have record players an 
radios and a few have recorders and public address systems. The Count' 
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Superintendent's office has available for loan to the schools sound mo- 
tion picture projectors, filmstrip and slide projectors, opaque projectors, 
record players, tape recorders, disc recorders, stereoscopes, radios, screens, 
cameras, microphones, and public address systems. 

In addition to the director, there is one full-time audio-visual librarian 
who in addition to her other duties schedules materials as they are 
requested by teachers and one part-time clerk who assists scheduling, 
checking, and repairing materials. 


All materials are catalogued under the various subject classifications, 
and each item is annotated, including recommended grade levels, run- 
ning time (when possible), whether the film is in color or black and 
white, and whether a teacher’s guide is available. As new materials are 
purchased, teachers are so informed through the Lassen County School 
News. A teacher may have the material of his choice to use for one 
week. Weekly deliveries are made by station wagon to all areas of the 
county except one. Because of distance, schools in this area are given 
deliveries every other week. The program is financed mainly from the 
County School Service Fund and in a limited way by funds provided by 
each school district. Each district pays according to its financial ability 
and the number of teachers employed. The office of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools of Modoc County contracts with the Lassen 
County Superintendent of Schools for the use of films, and these are 
delivered every other week. 


Anyone connected with the professional staffs of the schools in the 
county may suggest that certain materials be added to the audio-visual 
library. The materials requested are ordered for preview and if found 
satisfactory are purchased or rented as needed. 

The director for the audio-visual aids library is available on a con- 
sultant basis to teachers, administrators, and co-ordinators in the various 
school districts and works with the consultants of the staff of the County 
Superintendent of Schools to promote the use of audio-visual materials. 
Workshops, institutes, and meetings of the Audio-Visual Education 
Association are planned to help teachers gain new ideas regarding the 
est use of materials available to them. Extension courses are organ- 
ized when enough teachers are interested. New ideas and suggestions 
regarding the use of audio-visual material are printed in the Lassen 
County School News. Teachers, administrators, and the County Su- 
perintendent’s staff have helped make the services of the audio-visual 
department of great value to all who use them. 
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CouNTy-wIDE PLAaypbays 


Each spring the students of Roosevelt Elementary School in Susan. 
ville are hosts at a playday for the seventh and eighth grade pupils at- 
tending schools in the county. Playdays are planned to enable pupils 
to get acquainted, to make friends, and to learn how to be leaders, 
Playday draws teachers of the various schools in the county and men.- 
bers of the County Superintendent's staff together in a co-operative 
effort. The Consultant in Secondary Education assumes leadership in 
planning and co-ordinating the day’s activities. 

The facilities of Roosevelt School are used for about half of the day's 
activities, and Roosevelt pupils play an important part in planning and 
carrying out the arrangements. Pupil participation includes a planning 


meeting in which representatives from all the schools are invited to dis. | 


cuss the proposed program for the day. The pupils’ evaluations of the | 


previous year’s playday are also discussed and taken into consideration 
in the planning for the current year. Pupil committees are appointed 


to write letters of invitation and instructions, to design the name cards | 
to be worn by the participants, and to make signs. Committees are ap: | 


pointed to take care of registration, show pupils around the grounds, | 


take care of lunches, serve ice cream and soft drinks at noon, and clean 
up the grounds following the activities. 

Games such as baseball, dodgeball, volleyball, relays and races are 
held on the grounds of Lassen Union High School in Susanville. Girl 


and boys are assigned to play groups in such a way that all of them have | 


opportunity to become acquainted. There is no competition between 
schools and no prizes are given. Following lunch there is a skit hour in 
which several schools give short plays, and everyone takes part in com 
munity singing. Then the whole group goes back to Roosevelt Schoo 
to swim and dance. 

At the end of the playday, an evaluation sheet is given to each 
pupil to fill out and return to the office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools. The evaluations are analyzed to determine to what exten! 
the playday activities have furthered the objectives sought. 


GuIDANCE 


The County Superintendent’s office has established a testing pr 
gram for the elementary schools in the county. The California Test 
Mental Maturity is given to all pupils in the fourth and seventh grade: 
It is also given to pupils in the fifth, sixth, and eighth grades, who have 
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not previously been given it. The California Achievement Test is given 
at the beginning of each year to pupils in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. 

Since the classroom teacher has the greatest opportunity to work with 
and understand the pupils of his class, he is considered the key guid- 
ance person. The permanent record for each child under his guidance 
is available for use at all times. The California State Cumulative Guid- 
ance Record is used in all the elementary schools. The record of each 
elementary school pupil goes to the high school with the pupil and be- 
comes a part of his record. 


Many methods of proven value are used to help teachers understand 
children as individuals and to provide for pupil adjustment where need 
is indicated. One method of making this provision involves the prepara- 
tion of a simple case study of a child with a problem. Pertinent data, 
such as results of mental tests and achievement tests, health facts, and 
descriptions of pupil behavior are recorded. The facts of the case are 
then studied by the teacher, the parents, the consultant, and the ad- 
ministrator to determine what recommendations should be made for 
adjusting the program to the child. Sociometric tests are also used in 
studying certain cases and in certain other cases achievement expect- 
ancy analysis charts which show relationship between achievement and 
mental ability are used. When there is a question of proper grade place- 
ment, one or more of these methods are used to find the answer. 


One of the most fruitful guidance practices in effect in the county 
has been the program of preparation of eighth grade pupils for entrance 
into Lassen Union High School at Susanville and at Herlong. The 
high school counselors and the eighth grade teachers come together 
during the spring to share information concerning the eighth grade 
pupils and discuss ways in which the elementary and secondary school 
can work together in the interests of the child. In these conferences 
the participants gain understanding of the contributions of the schools 
that helps them to point up the guidance that is given at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. After there has been time for the eighth 
grade teachers to talk over the high school program with their pupils 
and to hold conferences with the pupils’ parents, the counselors go to 
the elementary schools to meet with individual pupils and their parents 
to discuss various problems regarding the pupils’ entrance to high school. 


The pupil, his parents, and the counselor make out the tentative 
ninth year program for the pupil. The eighth grade teacher is avail- 
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able for help if needed. This plan has helped to get pupils into the 
type of program that is best suited to their abilities. It has also helped 
the high school counselors and teachers to become acquainted with 
pupils more quickly than they could have done otherwise and in so 
doing to meet their needs without delay. 

In Lassen Union High School, within the limitations of a depart- 
mentalized program, the guidance program is governed by the same 
philosophy that governs the elementary school programs. In the ninth 
grade, the basic course teacher who has a student two periods a day 
is the pupil’s counselor. The basic course includes units on how to 
study, vocations, marriage and family relations, and service in the armed 
forces. Teachers are chosen to counsel each student in the other grades. 
The head counselor co-ordinates the entire program. Special guidance 
problems are handled by the students’ counselors, the dean of girls, the 
principal, and the head counselor. 

Each high school has its own testing program. The scheduling of 
tests which follows is an example of how one school plans time for the 
various tests: 


Time of Year Test Grade 
November. California Test of Mental Maturity 9 
November...........California Reading Test 10 
December _. Bell Adjustment Inventory 9 
December... Heston Personal Adjustment Test . 2 
February __._____100 Problem Arithmetic Test 9,11 
March Kuder Preference Record 10, 11 
April _. _....Minimum Clerical Test 1] 
April _...__._... Bennett Mechanical Test 1] 
Bech cucteodae Iowa High School Content Test 12 


In the ninth grade of the Westwood Junior-Senior High School an 
extensive guidance program is in effect. A folder is made up for each 
student, to which is added from time to time the following items of 
information and results of the tests listed here: 


1. Identification page, with student’s choice of course, proposed pro 
gram, and vocational goal 

Student’s autobiography 

General information and interest questionnaire 

. Informal educational interests and activity record for the year 

. Health inventory 

Individual appraisal guide, including academic ability, special ap 
titudes, interests, social adjustment 

7. California Test of Mental Maturity, Intermediate Form 
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8. Iowa Test of Educational Development 

9. Co-operative Test on Recent Social and Scientific Development 
10. California Achievement Test, Advanced Form 

11. SRA Mechanical Aptitude Test 

12. SRA Clerical Test 

13. Kuder Preference Record 

14. Teacher appraisals and recommendations 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS TO THE PuBLIc 

Giving leadership and direction to the education program is one 
part of the work of the staff of the Lassen County Superintendent 
of Schools. Another is informing the community of the aims of the 
program and of the ways in which they are being furthered. This is 
being accomplished in a number of ways, one of which is through 
the publication of the Lassen County School News. This publication 
is sent to school personnel and trustees to inform them of what is 
happening in the schools and to give them information regarding the 
general policies and plans for the schools. Official announcements about 
administrative matters that teachers, noncertificated personnel, and trus- 
tees need to know are included. A picture section illustrates activities 
of school personnel and types of classroom activities that are part of the 
County Superintendent's program. 

Local school news is published by the newspapers serving different 
areas of the county. The County Superintendent’s office carefully plans 
news releases to keep the public informed about school elections, insti- 
tutes, local extension courses, and summer sessions. Reports on con- 
ferences attended by the County Superintendent’s staff are also pub- 
licized. 

Another means of interpretation is a 15-minute radio program, “A 
Quarter Hour with Your County Superintendent of Schools,” broad- 
cast by the local station KSUE once each month. These programs are 
planned, produced, and recorded by members of the County Super- 
intendent’s staff. The programs cover topics such as reading readiness, 
manuscript writing, and arithmetic methods. From time to time, broad- 
casts are also made by teachers and their pupils to let the public know 
about activities that are being carried on in the classroom. 

The County Superintendent's office believes that a close working 
relationship between parents and teachers leads to understanding of 
the educational program and what it does for children. Many schools 
have done much to establish this type of relationship through parent 
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conferences and preschool health examinations. Parents and other citi- 
zens are frequently invited to schools to participate in activities. On 
occasion they are asked to exhibit materials to a group or to demon- 
strate a particular process such as bread making. Sometimes they act 
as audience for the culmination of a social studies unit or a musical 
performance. 

Participation by staff members in local organizations and activities of- 
fers another opportunity to bring the school program closer to the com- 
munity. Such participation also gives the educators a broader and better 
understanding of the people they serve. 





eT 





IN CONTEMPLATION FOR FUTURE ACTION? 


The county superintendent of schools and her staff plan for long- 
range objectives to be accomplished in the schools. In planning a future 
program, consideration is given to the present situation as well as to 
past developments. The activities described in this article illustrate how 
the program provides for meeting new conditions as they arise. 

Some of Lassen County’s larger school districts have begun to assume 
increasing responsibility for special services as they have become finan- 
cially able to do so. As this takes place, the county superintendent's 
office supplies less direct service to children and teachers and the func- 
tions of educational leadership and co-ordination of services become 
more important. This shift in functions of the county superintendent's 
staff is part of the county’s long-range plan. 

Because of the geography of Lassen County it will probably be neces- 
sary to continue the operation of some rural schools for many years. 
Until there is a substantial change in school district organization in 
the county, it will be necessary for the county superintendent to pro- 
vide services to these schools. However, even within this pattern, needs 
fluctuate. For example, the closing of a lumber mill in a small com- 
munity caused a reduction in the services provided by one staff member 
and a change in the duties of another staff member. It is to be expected 
that there will continue to be changes of this type. 


Future PLans To FurrHer HEALTH 


In order to improve and extend health education and health services 
to the schools, the county superintendent and staff plan to give serious 
consideration to medical and dental examinations and follow through 
on care for children and youth in grades 1, 4, 8, and 11. An attempt 
will be made to secure closer co-operation between all persons working 
in health, physical education, and recreation. It is planned to develop 
a statement of policy for the health of teachers and all other adult 
school personnel. At present special and improved programs are needed 
for the emotionally disturbed, the mentally retarded, the cerebral pal- 
sied, and the gifted pupil. A need for a child guidance clinic also exists. 


—_.. 


' Prepared by Lucille Gansberg, Lassen County Superintendent of Schools. 
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Plans for the immediate future provide for the development of these 
special programs through in-service education and full use of local and 
regional resources. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ProGRAM PLANS 


Plans for the immediate future include producing a course of study 
in language arts. In building this course full use will be made of the 
materials developed by the Northern Section of the California School 
Supervisors Association. Other subject fields will be studied and changes 
made in the courses of study when revision is needed. 

The need for the services of a speech correctionist has been met for 
some districts by the consultant in speech correction on the staff of the 
county superintendent of schools. In an effort to make his services effec- 
tive to children and available to more teachers, an in-service education 
program in speech is planned. An extension course in speech education 
is to be offered in the fall of 1954. The speech correctionist and the 
general consultants on the superintendent’s staff will also work with 
teachers to help them improve children’s speech. 

Outdoor education is an area of curriculum that has received careful 
consideration by a committee of school administrators and members of 
the superintendent’s staff. Preliminary discussion has progressed to the 
point where objectives for a program in Lassen County have been 
stated, a tentative list of program activities has been drawn up, and 
several sites for conducting the program have been examined. In a¢- 
dition, a citizens committee to help plan and develop the program ha 
been organized and has held one meeting. Many of the problems in 
volved such as site development and site utilization remain to be solved 

Teacher education is an area in which Lassen Junior College, the 
schools, and county superintendent’s staff should be able to make a sig: 
nificant contribution. Administrators in several local school districts and 
members of the county superintendent’s staff are ready to co-operate 
with Chico State College in setting up a student teacher training pro 
gram whenever the necessary arrangements can be completed. Lassen 
Union High School and Herlong High School plan to aid teacher 
recruitment by providing opportunity for students to observe elementan 
school teachers and pupils at work as one phase of the guidance pro 
gram. 

CoNTINUANCE OF PLaybays 


The value of a county-wide playday has been clearly demonstrated | 


Participation in the activities is now on such a large scale that tht 
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facilities in Susanville are overtaxed. Already certain schools have set 
up playdays on a neighborhood basis. This trend toward neighborhood 
playdays will be encouraged so that more children will have opportuni- 
ties for helping to make plans, for assuming responsibilities, and for 
taking leadership roles. 

In some parts oi the county the schools have taken leadership in 
developing local recreation programs. It is anticipated that close co- 
operation between school and community in developing recreation will 
continue. There is a need for more organized group work of a recrea- 
tional nature for children and more training for group leaders for rec- 
reational programs. It is conceivable that the schools could make a real 
contribution by conducting programs for both purposes. 


A ContTINuING ProcraM OF Pusiic RELATIONS 


In addition to the several media now employed for informing the 
public and interpreting the school program, public relations are to be 
further strengthened by setting up a well organized teacher induction 
program to acquaint new teachers with the county and its resources. 
A trustees association that is well informed about school business is in 
a strong position to build a solid public relations program. The Lassen 
County Trustees Association plans to help its members become better 
informed by preparing a manual for handling school problems and by 
organizing informal sessions in which school problems of general in- 
terest will be discussed. 

CoNncLusION 

The people of Lassen County of necessity are self-reliant and inde- 
pendent. The isolation of their communities encourages them to use 
their own resources. They are a co-operative and progressive people, 
willing to try new ideas. A bit of the old frontier spirit is found in 
their directness, informality, friendliness, and initiative. All of these 
traits are reflected in the people's attitudes toward their schools. They 
are willing to serve on school boards. They question what goes on in 
the classrooms. They are ready to equip the schools with modern fur- 
niture. They are willing to have new methods of instruction tried. 
They vision their schools as offering opportunity for their children to 
fully enjoy the privileges of citizenship. With these attitudes prevailing, 
the schools can be expected to move forward in providing an increas- 
ingly rich educational program for the children and youth they serve. 
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